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Miss Coutts’s Market, Bethnal- green. 


% 


DOZEN years ago and 
afterwards, the con- 
ductor of this journal 
described the condi- 
tion of Crab-tree- 
row, Bethnal-green ; 
Nova Scotia - gar - 
dens, and other parts 
of the neighbour. 
hood. In Nova Sco- 
tia- gardens was a 
mighty mound of re- 
fuse, of which a view 
was given.* After. 


Another object was considered desirable, 
namely, the provision of better lodgings for City 
clerks, who complain with reason, that while 
model dwellings are provided in various parts of 
London for the working classes, they are still left 
to the discomforts and expenses of inferior lodg- 
ings, far away from their daily occupation. It was 
thought, therefore, that their interests might be 
advanced and an important want supplied, if a 
certain number of convenient dwellings were 
provided having private entrances and other 
arrangements which should render them entirely 
independent of the traffic of the market. 

These residences occupy the wings which 
flank the east and west buildings, and they are 
arranged in flats. It is thought not unlikely 
that an entire wing may be taken by one City 
firm and re-let to its principal assistants. 

The market is situated between New-street 
and Crab Tree-row, close to Shoreditch Church. 


south, and two private roads connected with 
them are its limits on the east and west. The 
space thus enclosed is nearly square, and covers 
about two acres. 

The plan, it will be seen, consists of four blocks 





wards Miss Burdett 
Coutts, prompted by 


became possessed of 
a considerable tract 
of the land there; 
erected first some 
large blocks of build- 
ings, divided into, 
residences (which, we | 
may say, in passing, 
are fully tenanted) ; 
and more recently 
has formed a mar- 
ket, with surround. | 
ing shops and costly 
market -hall. With 
a view to this, powers 
were granted by Par- 
liament in 1866 to 
y make a new leading 
ff thoroughfare, 40 ft. 
V/ = wide, and to im- 
prove Crab-tree-row, 

the existing south thoroughfare, both communi- 





head as well as heart, | 


of buildings with arcades, surrounding an open 
quadrangle. The buildings, which occupy the 
east and west sides of the quadrangle, are similar 
in design, and are each 210 ft. long by 45 ft. wide. 
They each comprise six shops and two wings, 
| flanking a central archway leading to the quad- 
| rangle.* 

The shops are four stories high, including 
their basements. Their accommodation consists 
of kitchen, cellar, store, and closets in the base- 
ment; shop, parlour or office, and private entrance 
on the ground-floor; and sitting-room and four 
bedrooms, with closets, &c., on the two stories 


The wings are four stories high, exclusive of 
their basements, which are cellared for market 
purposes. One wing is occupied as a tavern: 
and the others are intended as residences for 
clerks, as already referred to. Each residence 
ocenpies a separate story, approached by a com- 
mon staircase, and contains parlour, kitchen, 
scullery, store, closets, and four bed-rooms. The 
residences in the east building are called 
“ Georgina Gardens ” those in the west building, 
“ Angela Gardens;’ the former look over 








cating directly with the Hackney-road. 

The buildings, designed by Mr. H. A. Darbi- | 
shire, were begun in May, 1864, and are now so 
nearly completed that the market will be opened | 
for business by a public ceremonial in May or | 
June. The works, we may at once say, have 
been exceedingly well performed by the firm 
known as Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., Mr. Wheeler 
being their representative on the spot, and Mr. 
Weller the clerk of works. 

The objects Miss Coutts has in view in esta- 
blishing the market are to supply the surround- 
ing poor with wholesome food at a fair rate ; to 
bring the producer and consumer into closer 
communication with each other ; and to promote 
habits of industry and thrift among the hum- 
blest class of traders. To secure these objects 
it is intended that the wholesale dealers shall be 
selected from those who have already established 
& position and character for respectability in 
other markets; that the shops shall be occupied 
by farmers or their agents, who will be their 
Own salesmen, and thus free their customers 
from the penalties inflicted by their dealing with 
the middleman ; and, lastly, that the coster- 
mongers and hawkers shall have the option 
either of selling in the open market-square, seen 
in the plan we give, or of hiring their barrows 
and carts from the market stores upon such 
terms as will secure to them a better profit than 
——— they now receive on their hard day’s 
work, 





* See also “ Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” by 


Columbia-square ; the latter over an ornamental 
plantation of plane trees and flowering shrubs. 

The central archway, which leads to the 
quadrangle, has stores and cellars in its base- 
ment, and a suite of rooms above, intended, like 
those in the wings, as a residence for clerks and 
tenants of the same class. The third or topmost 
story is carried up as a tower, and contains large 
filtering cisterns, which supply the entire build- 
ing with water. 

The tavern occupies the entire north wing of 
the east buildings, and contains in the basement 
—kitchen, scullery, larders, cellars, stores, &c. ; 
on the ground-floor — coffee-room, bar, two 
parlours, public and private entrances ; and on 
the two upper floors—first and second class bed- 
rooms, &c. Near to this, still further north, is 
the Watchman’s House, with public closets and 
stopping places. 

The buildings which occupy the north side of 
the quadrangle consist of the market-hall, the 
corridors affording access to the quadrangle 
from the market-yard and New-street, and the 
staircases leading to the several basements and 
vaults below. 

The hall, of which we give an interior view,t 
is only one story high, exclusive of its cellars. 
It measures within the walls 104 ft. in length by 
50 ft. in width, and is 50 ft. in height. Its length 
is divided into seven bays by clustered granite 





* A view of the West Elevation, and a plan of the 
buildings, will be found in our volume for 1866 (xxvi. 





George 


Godwin, 1859, 


"786, 787 
ye 105, 1) t See p. 147. 


pillars (Aberdeen and Peterhead) 2 ft. in 
diameter and 35 ft. high from the floor to the 
top of their capitals, which are of bronze and of 
varied design. Each cluster of columns is bound 
together by bronze bands at certain heights, four 
in number. From the capitals spring the 
moulded ribs of the roof, which is groined 
throughout with pitch pine. The space in the 
centre of the hall, affording an area of about 
2,600 superficial feet, will be unobstructed by 
fixtures of any kind, as it is intended for the 
accommodation of small dealers, but in the 
aisles, immediately behind the pillars, are ranged 
twenty-four small shops, 13 ft. deep, 6 ft. 9 in. 
wide, and 8ft. high each, supplied with office 
containing fireplace, desk, &c., and furnished 
with sink, counter, and other fittings necessary 
for the sale of meat, fish, and poultry. They 
are lined on all sides with polished Irish marble- 
These are intended for second-class dealers. 





| These thoroughfares bound it on the north and 


above. They are intended for first-class dealers. | 


Above the shops are gulleries, each affording an 
| area of 676 superficial feet, for the sale of flowers, 
| roots, and fruit, and these are approached by 
| staircases adjacent to the principal entrances of 
the hall. The hall is lighted on all sides by large 
| mullioned and traceried windows, which extend 
from a few feet above the galleries to the groin- 
ing of the roof with which their heads are con- 
centric. Two compartments in each window are 
farnished with casements, which are made to 
open outwards for ventilation. The building has 
four entrances: that on the south side, fronting 
| the quadrangle, is the most important, and con- 
sists of a groined porch of considerable depth, 
forming the lowermost stage of a clock-tower 
and belfry, which rise to the height of 115 ft. 
above it; two entrances lead from the corridors 
at the ends of the hall, already mentioned, and 
the fourth is on the north side leading from the 
market-yard and New-street. Its basement 
story contains twenty-six cellars, situated on 
' either side of a central passage, 7 ft. wide, which 
traverses it from end to end, and communicates 
| with two staircases leading from the corridors 
/ and entrances in the market-yard above. This 
‘yard covers about 8,000 superficial feet, and, 
‘though connected with the central quadrangle 
i independent of it. In it carts will unload, 
and most of the wholesale business of the market 
be carried on, so that the retail traffic which, from 
the character of the neighbourhood is likely to 
be the most important, will not be interfered 
with. 

The buildings occupying the south side of the 
quadrangle, and fronting Crab Tree row, are of 
the same length as those on the north side just 
described, viz., 160 ft. Their width, however, is 
nearly uniform, and does not extend beyond 
35 ft. They consist of a gate-house and two 
arcades, connecting it on each side with the 
east and west buildings. 

The gate-house is three stories high, exclusive 
of its basement, which is cellared for market 
stores. On the ground story a lofty archway, 
with ornamental iron gates, forms the principal 
approach to the quadrangle, and leads to & 
public and private staircase connected with the 
upper floors : the former communicates with the 
market-office on the first floor; the latter is for 
the use of the clerk of the market (Mr. Rushent), 
who occupies the floor above. 

The arcades on each side of the gate-house 
are only one story high. They are intended for 
dealers of the third class, or those who do not 
require the accommodation of ashop. The area 
of each is 2,275 superficial feet. On the side 
towards Crabtree-row the arches are furnished 
with very handsome folding iron gates, which 
double back, so as to clear the openings during 
the day, and serve as efficient protection when 
the market is closed at night. Each arcade is 
supplied with a granite washing fountain, 6 ft. in 
diameter, and contains eighteen stores for 


vegetables in its basement. 
The central quadrangle which is surrounded 
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by the four blocks of buildings above described 
oceupies an. area of about 14,000 superficial feet. 
I¢ is paved with a bluish-coloured granite 
divided by lines of red granite into spaces 
6 ft. square, which are intended as stations for 
dealers of the fourth class, or those who require 
the least accommodation for the sale of their 
goods. A large lamp, surrounded by four granite 
washing-basons and hydrants for the supply of 
water will occupy the centre of the quadrangle. 
Underneath the whole area are vaults 11 ft. 
high, communicating with the market-yard by 
staircases near the hall. These have been so 
arranged that they may be let to wine mer- 
chants, brewers, and others, and they now wait 





far tenants. Lighted up with gas, they present 
a remarkable appearance. They are constructed 
with iron uprights, carrying iron girders and 
brick arches. The surface above is formed with | 
concrete, asphalte, and paving. 

It will be seen from this description that the 
market buildings have been designed to meet the 
requirements of five different classes of occu- 
piers, viz., clerks, who will occupy 14 residences 
in Angela and Georgina Gardens; first-class 
dealers, who will occupy 12 large shops and resi- | 
dences in the east and west buildings; second. | 
class dealers, who will occupy 24 small shops and | 
offices in the market-hall; third-class dealers, | 
whowill occupy 9,850 superficial feet, apportioned 
into 273 spaces, 6 ft. square, on the ground floor, 
and in the galleries of the market-hall, and in 
the south arcades; and, lastly, fourth-class 
dealers, who will occupy 14,000 superficial feet 
apportioned into 400 spaces 6 ft. square in the 
central quadrangle. The rent at present asked 
for each shop, with office in the market-hall, is 
10s. a week. The rent of the houses east and 
west of the quadrangle, each comprising a shop 
and nine rooms, is 52]. 10s. per annum each. | 
Several of them are occupied. 

The buildings are enriched with carvings and | 
details characteristic of the style prevailing in | 
the early part of the fourteenth century. Their | 
construction is substantial. The walls are of 
yeilow brick, terra cotta being employed for | 
their external angles and for much of the moulded | 
work of the doors, windows, and arcades. All, 
the copings, strings, cills, cornices, capitals, | 
traceries, and carvings, which are exposed to the 
weather, are of Portland stone. Granite pitch- | 
ing is employed for paving the private roads and | 
large open spaces. Yorkshire stone is used for all | 
corridors, footways, and internal passages, and 
plain tiles serve for kitchens, scalleries,and minor 
offices. The roofs are covered with Cumberland 
slates of a green colour. Almostall the external 
woodwork, such as the top story of the turrets, 
is executed in teak. 

The endeavour here nobly made to establish a | 
market, and to bring order and elegance, as well | 
as economy and comfort, into the midst of 
poverty, squalidaess, and misery, deserves the 
warmest wishes of all who are interested in the 
improved condition and welfare of their fellow | 
creatures. We sincerely hope that it may be as 
successful as its admirable founder can desire. | 
Much will of course depend on the means which 
exist for the supply of the market. 








THE TERM “ ARCHITECTURESQUE.” 

THe claims of the new word “ Architec- 
turesque” to a place in our language, with a 
well-defined meaning attached to it, have now | 
been urged with such fulness, foree, vivacity, 
and ingenuity, that a student of the vicissitudes. 
of language generally may well watch with | 
interest the fortune that awaits it. Many will | 
be curious as to the result of its struggle for 
existence who do not feel called upon to inter- | 
fere actively with the conditions of the contest. | 
Will it make good its ground as effectively as the 
officially sanctioned telegram, or will it share the 
fate of vicissitous, which seems to have been 
strangled in its birth,—a word that would have 
had a better chance of life had its originator not 
missed its applicability,—supposing, as it would 
seem, that “ vicissitudes of fortune” only mean 
‘persistent neediness,” in which cage “ neces- 
sitous”’ would have served his turn equally well ? 

For a new word to gain currency with welcome 
and advantage, it must happily meet a want,— 
supply usefully and agreeably a defect of lan- 
guage; the word must be demanded to farnish 
& new name for a new thing,—as in the case of 
telegram or kangaroo,—or a name for a thing 
which, however old, has inconveniently been 
destitute of a name. Who will be the benefactor 





to endow the English language with a word that 


will signify either brother or sister indifferently, 
as “child” isapplicable to either son or daughter ? 
A new word may be required to take up the 
duty of an old one that by accident or abase has 
become “ill sorted,’ vulgarized, or, to share 
fanctions with another word as a synonym of 
contrasted sound, and useful therefore in con- 
junction with a varied set of words, or supplying 
relief to the ear when otherwise repetitions are 
inevitable. 

In any case, if the purpose of the new word 
is to be effected happily and agreeably, it must 
be elegant, expressive, unequivocal. 

“ Architecturesque”’ is proposed as the title of 
that quality by which a structure has claim to 
be an example of fine art and artistic effect, and 
so to be distinguished from a mere building. On 
the ground of elegance, and agreeableness of 
sound, there can be no objection—seldom, indeed, 
can there be to any word that directly affiliates 
on a language so fastidious in its laws of sequent 
consonation as the Greek. The question whether 
it can be held strictly and unequivocally to the 
meaning it is proposed to express presents itself 
somewhat differently. 

To any word that does not present itself as— 





intus et im cute, “ hide and hair o’t ”—a complete | 


new coinage, meanings and reflections of mean- 
ings will cling that it behoves an utterer thereof 
to take wary account of; meanings and shades 
of meanings that depend upon its relationship 
to antecedents, competitors, analogues—in a 


arts than as lending themselves most ly as 
models. We may say of a child. that she is a 
picturesque little being;—of a district of cogntry, 
that it is marvellously varied and picturesque,— 
and yet be disinclined to carry our sketch-book 
to the hills in one case or to recommend the 
girlish face we so admire for a fancy picture, 
There is no inconsistency : the subjects in either 
case are picturesque because they comprise not 
only much that a painter would value in a 
subject, but a semblance moreover of much of 
the peculiar treatment he would be expected to 
superinduce ; a semblance, not a completion; a 
commencement so far advanced as to hamper 
him, not so far nor so purely as dispense with 
that air of pervading originality that must 
spring from a germ of true artistic thought, 
and govern selection throughout and treatment 
absolutely. 

It is thus that experiments with models that 
are originally too picturesque rarely succeed, If 
a well-bearded mendicant is transferred to the 
studio to be ennobled on canvas as a banished 
lord, he will be likely but ill to become his eleva- 
tion, unless the painter has known how so far to 
recast his features by the suggestions of the 
ideal that but little likeness of the origi 
picturesqueness remains. A landscape of high 
pictorial capabilities is one thing, a highly 
picturesque landscape is another ; preference for 
a subject of the latter class would not p us 

"finished 


‘for recognizing pre-eminently in the 


broad way of stating it—on its history and its 


derivation. In the present case there can be no 
uncertainty or cavil as to the main stem of the 
word, but everything turns upon the analogies of 
its termination, which has a root meaning of its 
own, and its historical accretions of association 
equally. 

The tenacity with which the original meaning 


'of a root will hold on to a derivative and 


influence application long after it has ceased to 
have an independent existence, is one of the 
guiding principles of the etymologist. Thanks 
to this principle, words can be used with the 
strictest accuracy by those who are perfectly 
ignorant of their derivation, and the hospital 
nurse has as definite an idea of a “ paroxysm” 
as the M.D. Cantab. to whom she reports its 
manifestation ; and tradition would no doubt 
accurately carry down the application, though 
the traditional derivation should be lost. It is 


on the strength of this fact that an uncertain | 
root is confidently verified only by consentient | 


habitual associations. Derivation corrects use 
in such a case as “ paroxysm,” but in a dispute 
as to such a word as “buoyancy” we must 
inevitably fall back upon the leading notion in 


popular usage to determine between one cr other 


of the derivations in the languages through 


which it may be tracked. Divest a word or a. 


characteristic termination of such associations 
we cannot; such nature we vainly shall en- 
deavour to repel under any penalty whatever : 
the penalty will be braved, be incurred,—but 
nature will be recurrent. 

How stands it then with “ architecturesque ” 
and its congeners; we have the artistically 
analogous, Pictorial and Picturesque, Sculptural 


and Sculpturesque, and why not then complete | 


the ternary by Architectural and Architec- 
turesque ? 

Reason there is none whatever, but a condition 
most stringent: this is no less than that the new 
word shall complete a pair analogous in their 
relationship to the pairs that are in established 
acceptation ; for these it will scarcely be sufli- 
ciently strong to fight with,—to thrust into disuse 
or altered use, or to resist in their conjoint 
determination to enforce it to conformity. 

Thus, new as the word “ architecturesque ” 
may seem, we are soon made conscious that we 
are not exactly free to consider what meaning 


we shall resolve to attach to it; we are indeed | 
|in some other forms where the flow of invention 


much less so than enforced to consider what it 
means independently, what sense it will in- 
exorably assert for itself, and by hereditary 
right aud by the vigorous aid of its natural kin 
and alliances compel us to allow or to take the 
alternative of leaving it alone. 

The terms “ picturesque” and “sculpturesque”’ 
conform with true fraternal loyalty. We do not 
speak of a painting as picturesque, nor of a 
group in marble as sculpturesque; these quali- 
fying terms apply to the subjects of the re- 
spective arts, not to the works, in which justice 
even the most worthy has been done to the most 
appropriate subjects. Nay, even with reference 
to subjects, we describe them in such phrases 
rather perhaps from a sense that they in a 
manner simulate the effects of the respective 





work the qualities which should essentially 
determine it as a work of art. 

Picturesqueness is thus not the best quality of 
@ picture in a picture, but the guarantee of 
some striking characteristics of a picture in 
what is not,—perhaps ought not to be, or could 
not possibly be,—a picture. The sculpturesque 
has exactly the same relations to sculpture ; if 
sculpture is sculptaresque, it is not something 
more, but something less than truly seulptural, 
and the term therefore could only be applied in 
disparagement, and better not at all. The 
terms become ‘truly applicable and useful only 
when we would indicate defects, or at least 
characterize some of the less legitimate modes 
in which the genius of one art makes inroads 
upon enother. The Nightingale monument of 
Roubiliac is rather picturesque than truly 
sculptural, yet who desires a tramsference of the 
subject actually to a picture? On the other 
hand, the processional triumph of Andrea 
Mantegna is rather sculpturesque than pictorial. 
What picturesque language implies is understood 
by all, and even here the antithesis to sculp- 
turesque would hold, if we compare the charac- 
teristics of florid Ciceronian eloquence with the 
nerve of Demosthenic. 

The contrast might befarther pursued between 
picturesque architecture and architecture that 
is sculpturesque; but that we may more ap- 
propriately inquire now how far reciprocity 
of antithesis applies to architecturesque. There 
is little question of how we may apply the term, 
but very mach indeed of how we must. A view 
down an avenue of tall straight trees meeting at 
very regular height overhead, with gracefally- 
curved branches, reminds us necessarily of archi- 
tecture; the same is the case with a defile 
between walls of rock marked with very level 
lines of stratification, and overhanging in parts 
with ledge-like projections; such views are as- 
suredly not architectural,—are they not ag as- 
suredly architecturesque ? Does not the word lend 
itself, impose itself as descriptive by all the analo- 
ries of its derivation, to aid in specifying, not ar- 
chitecture, but what is like architecture,—not art 
in ite best realization, but art that is hinted at-— 
at most mimetic intimation of art in natural 
accidents ? The word thus accepted on its own 
conditions seems a good word, and susceptible of 
large application. We have spoken of the pos- 
sibility of qualifying eloquence as seulpturesque, 


is dominat:d by an exact observance of balance, 
by regularity of subdivision, by scrupulously- 
proportioned members—exordium, peroration, 
and so forth, we might with at least equal ap- 
propriateness — always assuming some worthy 
dignity pervading the whole, qualify it as archi- 
tecturesque. Sculpture becomes architecturesque 
in the caryatides of the Erectheum, unless we 
say that it is architecture that becomes sculp- 
turesque. Where shall we recognise an example 
of painting that can fairly challenge the title 
“ architeeturesque ?” What pictures have the 


semblance of architectural almost as much as.of 
pictorial works ? The built-up scenes of a theatre, 
or such combinations of modelled perspestive 
and background as the Olympian Theatre: of 
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and the authority of Peripatetic aud Academi- 
cian apart, the analogies of language are as 
decisively exclusive of the Architectonic as of 
Architecturesque. 


Palladio, perhaps claim the title less appro: | 
priately than more proper pictures, which, like 
the “ Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, but 
with expression more hardened, are designed 
with a certain strictness of symmetrical for- 
mality, for the direct purpose of blending har- . - - 
moniously with symmetrically-arranged architec- 
ture around. In this sense many of the vast 
paintings of Paul Veronese—as the “ Marriage 
of Cana,” now in the Louvre, or others some- 
what smaller, as his fine refectory picture at 
Vicenza—may be appropriately styled architec- 
turesque. Can we again find another term,— 
can we find a better,—for the characteristic style 
of the sculpture of the Parthenon, in so far as it 
is modified with direct intention to relieve the 
rigidity of architectural lines, and to combine 
harmoniously into balanced masses responsive | estates, I may at once state that, in a com- 
to architectural symmetry, than the architec- mercial sense, I consider that there is no 
|improvement so economical to the landowner 


turesque ? { > 
In what sense, then, architecturesque will as that which railways secure. Whether we 


insist upon being used, if itis used at all, appears | regard them as a means of raising the rental or 
pretty clearly : it is decided by the foregone income from cultivated land or woodland, or from 


precedents of common usage, and will persist in | minerals, upon which the fee-simple value may 





ON THE FUTURE EXTENSION OF THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


At an ordinary general meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Surveyors on February the 8th, Mr. John 
Bailey Denton read a paper on this subject 
with special reference to the influence of rail- 
ways on landed property and agriculture. 

Earnestly (he said in the course of it) as I 
advocate the internal improvement of landed 








spite of whatever ingenuity of argument or be calculated by pure arithmetic, or view them 
remonstrance, whether soft or vehement: usage 3 a means of enhancing the residential enjoy- | 
has taken firm hold of the family of vocables it ment, or developing the capabilities of estates, | 
pertains to, and will not revolutionize its code to | the return from which is neither so positive nor | 
accommodate a claimant that has a fair enough | simple, it cannot be denied that the selling value | 
position, as matters stand, to thrive in currency— of rural property, when brought within the full | 
influence of railway communication, is raised at 
| least 10 per cent. above what it was in its former | 
| state; supposing all other things to be equal, and 
There is then most certainly a common notion | viewing this rise in connexion with the means 
that clings to the common termination esque, as by which it has been hitherto obtained, the, 
qualifying an adjective, and whether this has no , advantage stands in bold relief above all other 
deeper roots than the established and possibly estate improvements. This statement has been | 
accidental habit, of which we have seen the | confirmed by some of the first authorities in the. 
strength, or has spread from an original germ of country, who have, however, always qualified 
consistent derivation, matters not much. So far their opinions by explanations pointing to the 
as the analogies of language present themselves differences which necessarily regulate results. | 
to not very deep research, they are all in favour [Some of these opinions Mr. Denton read. } 


* nt volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma diecndi,” 


returns, to be vastly increasing with all profes- 
sional men and tradesmen; and the suburbs of 
all our large towns are, consequently, extending 
in a manner to surprise the most sanguine advo- 
cates of railway enterprise, and explain how 
land, within a moderate distance of towns, has 
been raised from an agricultural value, calculated 
by tens of pounds per acre, to that of building 
and accommodation value, which hardly stops 
at hundreds. 

All classes of society now connect their 
town life with country occupations, and 
many of our legislators, peers, and commoners, 
evade the expense of a house in London, and 
run up from the country with the members of 
their families, whenever Parliament, court, or 
fashion calls them thither. It is much the same 
with the merchants and tradesmen of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, and all large 
towns. For a distance of from 15 to 20 miles 
the suburbs of this metropolis extend, and to get 
to business in London for the day, and back to 
the country for the night, have called into 
existence regular services of trains which make 
this amphibious sort of life easy of existence. 
In the morning there are those trains to arrive 
in London at 9 o’clock for the “early birds,” 
those at 10 for the “daily breads,” and those at 
11 for the “lazy dogs;” and in the evening 
there are corresponding trains which deliver the 
“early diners” at home at 6, the “ late diners” 
at 7, and the “supper passengers” at 8 or 9 
o'clock. 

Onthis point the Registrar-General tells a pithy 
truth. He says, in his Report for the year 1867, 
that “the population within the registration 
limits is, by estimate, 2,993,513, but beyond this 
central mass there is a rivg of life growing 
rapidly, and extending along the railway lines 
for a circle of 15 miles from Charing-cross. The 
population within the circle patrolled by the 
metropolitan police is 3,463,771.” If these 











of established usage. The termination comes to! Many authorities have kindly supplied me with | figures apply truly to the neighbourhood of 
us along with many words imported from Italy | corroborative evidence, showing that the im- | London, and only in a less degree to other large 
by the route of France,—as picturesque, pitto-| provement which landowners gain from rail-| towns, it is unnecessary to show how railways, 
resco,—grotesque, grottesco,—burlesque, &c. ; and | ways, in one way or another, varies from 5 to 20| having converted agricultural into suburban 
it seems in these combinations to be at almost per cent., or from one and a half to six years’ land, bring the more backward farms into a 
equal distance from Teutonic forms on the one | purchase, according to the proximity of station, | forward position, and thus equalize the character 
hand, and Greek on the other. The Greek dimi-| and the character and amount of accommodation | of properties, and raise the value of the whole. 
nutive iscus appears in such words as asterisk, a afforded....... These figures, in fact, fully support the opinions 








little star ; obelisk, a small, a fine spit; Panis. | 


cus, a little Pan,—such a companion as trots 
through Titian’s picture dragging a calf’s-head 
by a string; the relation seems to be to icxw, to 
make like,— and beyond that again to isoc, 
“equal” or “like.” Likeness, however, has 
seldom to be adverted to without an intimation 
of characteristic tendency, as among others, of 
aspiration neither vain nor ignoble; as when we 


It may hardly be necessary to adduce to you 
evidence of the advantages which railways afford 
' to the owners of rural property, though, as they 

have now come to a complete stand-still and can 
only be revived by the action of land-owners 
| themselves, it may be well to make prominent a 
few facts and figures which may draw attention 
| to the object. 
The first Railway Act authorized for the con- 


| 


say godlike, manlike, or manly, the same word; | veyance of passengers was passed jn the year 


| I have quoted from our leading authorities, as 
| to the extraordinary increase in value of building 
,and accommodation land, and the less but 
‘certain improvement in farming land. To 


| appreciate, however, the full benefit which 


|railways confer upon agriculturists, we must 
again have reference to Mr. Fonblanque’s recent 
agricultural statistics, published by the Board 
of Trade, by which it appears that the total 
number of live-stock in England and Wales was, 


or of futile imitation, as when Rosalind talks of 1821, more than forty-eight years ago. It was in the year 1867, as follows :— 


| 





* mannish ” cowards,— | from Darlington to Stockton-on-Tees, and it was Catil gota. 505 
‘ Re : ~ upon this railway that George Stephenson first E74 (: eee {019,00 

“That do out{ace it with their semblances. introduced the steam locomotive, for the working a See neeeee reece ceeees eee 

MGB necccnrcececcsdore scones 449,072 


The termination ish in English (= Anglo-Saxon of which powers were given by an Act obtained 
isc), carries with it usually along with likeness in 1823. The population of England and Wales : . : 
the implication of disparagement,—first in re- in 1821 was 12,000,236, and Mr. Porter, in his| By comparing these figures with those given in 
spect of magnitude or degree, and then of moral work on “ The Progress of the Nation,” estimated the returns farnished by the railway companies 
value. There could be little mistake if such the number of persons who travelled daily, by to the Board of Trade of the same year (1867), 
gibberish—this word itself is an illustration— | coach and like conveyances, at 82,000 in the representing the number of live stock that 
were permissible, how much less than a compli- whole of Great Britain. The population of Eng- travelled by railway in England and Wales, we 
ment would be implied by picturish, sculpturish, land and Wales, to which it is desirable to con- | find the followingjresults, which would almost 
architecturish. The termination esque scarcely | fine our attention at the present moment, is lead us to question the accuracy of the figures I 
escapes from some shade of like imputation ; the estimated by Mr. Fonblanque, in his Report to quote. First, it appears that the total number 
thoroughly architectural word Romanesque at the Board of Trade on Agricultural Statistics, to of neat cattle that, in Spite of the restrictive 
least can only be understood as antithetical to| be 21,649,377, which shows an increase of 80 influence of the cattle disease, travelled by rail- 


Roman, as significant of Roman with a difference per cent. in forty-eight years, while the desire | way was 2,310,368, which is equal to more than 
in the direction of the corrupt and provincial, if for travelling has increased at a much greater | 
not absolutely debased, in the first instance; an ratio than the population iteelf. The number of | 
ennobled Romanesque style developed itself, no persons who travelled in England and Wales in | 
doubt, at last; but then it becomes entitled to 1867 amounted to 250,598,982, exclusive of 


half the total quantity possessed by the farmers 
of England and Wales; second, that of sheep, 
7,171,412 travelled, which is equal to one-third 
of the whole number of sheep they possessed ; 
and, third, that of pigs there were 1,389,582, 





be distinguished by anew name from the corrupt season-ticket holders, who nambered 84,418, | 
‘many of whom travelled twice a day for six days 
in the week, raising the daily average, according 
to the Quarterly Review, to 850,000, or upwards 
of ten times as much as Mr. Porter had repre- 
sented to be the travelling population in the 
| whole of Great Britain before railways existed. 
'To comprehend the magnitude of these figares, 
‘it should be stated, that the result is equal toa 
journey by every man, woman, and child, in 
| England and Wales, fifteen times in the course 
of the year. 

From these facts, it can be well under- 
stood how the competition for land, and the 
demands for country occupations, are on the 
increase, and, as a necessary consequence, how 
the value of rural property has advanced to the 
amount stated. The desire for living in the 
country, while engaged in the businesses of 
towns, is shown by the annual Board of Trade 


Romanesque and from the Roman also. 

There are ethnological as well as etymological 
secrets latent in the form English, which here 
we can only commend to the study of those 
whom it may concern. As regards our proper 
subject, the conviction, after whatever flactua- 
tions due to the ability of the advocate, comes 
back decidedly enough at last, that architecture 
on the whole may be well content, even at her 
very highest flight, to remain architectural. If 
there is any cognate term whatever that she 
might be excused for pausing upon as an alterna- 
tive expression for the noblest quality of her 
noblest aspirations,—achievements,—it is that 
Architectonic that both Aristotle and Plato 
have recourse to when they would characterise 
the function of organizing energy in its most 
dignified social exercise. But here, again, the 
“ppropriation is made and cannot be set aside, 





which is as nearly as possible equal to half the 
number that belonged to the farmers when the 
returns were made to the Board of Trade. 

Of course, it should be understood that in 
these railway returns are included all the 
animals imported from foreign countries, as well 
as the native stock which move from one part of 
the country to the other, and sometimes make 
two or three movements in a year. 

As a set-off to advantages from railways we 
often hear of the loss of land to agriculturists, 
which results from the absorption of the quantity 
taken up by them. According to the most 
recent returns, the number of acres already 
purchased by railway companies for authorized 
lines open and not yet open, in England and 
Wales, is 121,120 acres and 37 poles. This 
quantity does not, however, inclade all the lands 
in the country which railways have absorbed 
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but only those of which the directors have made 
returns to the Government. The omissions form 
but a very small proportion. It is probable, 
therefore, that the total acreage in England and 
Wales, when the omissions are supplied, may 
reach 130,000 acres. This quantity includes the 
land in towns and suburbs. It would not be far 
wrong to assume that 100,000 acres have been 
absorbed by the railways made and making 
through rural districts alone. This quantity is 
arrived at thus:—the length of lines already 
opened in England and Wales is 10,037 miles, 
and the quantity of land per mile has been 
ascertained to be 12°97 acres. 


miles as the length passing through rural dis- 
tricts. 


through rural districts, 96,000 acres will be 
due to the 8,000 miles, to which 4,000 acres may 
be added for lines making. Now, if we compare 
these 100,000 acres with the waste of land 
which exists all over the country, we shall see 
how insignificant it is. Itis not many years 
since it was the practice with surveyors to allow 
1 acre in 16 as a loss in cultivated farms} of 
average condition, arising from waste in hedge- 
rows, farm roads, balks, &c., and what we now 
consider slovenly farming. This loss, however, 
is now yearly becoming less, and may average 1 
acre in 20, instead of 1 in 16. 

The total quantity of land under crops, bare 


fallow and grass, in 1867, was, according to Mr. | 


Fonblanque :— 
In England . 22,932,356 
In Wales 2,415,139 








Making a total of ... 25,347,495 


Now, if one-twentieth part of this quantity, 
which is 1,267,375 acres, is still wasted, or lost 
to cultivation, it follows that there is twelve and 
a half times the space occupied by railways, a 
great part of which it is within the power of the 


farmer to recover and make productive, though, | 


at the present moment, it is producing nothing. 
Thus the agriculturists of England and Wales 
have only to save from waste less than two-fifths | 
of an acre in every 100 acres they occupy, to! 
make up the quantity which railways, so essen- | 
tial to the commerce and comfort of our com-| 
mon country, have taken from them. 

Having disposed of this drawback, there can | 
bat remain one general acknowledgment of the | 
vast benefits which railways have conferred upon | 
all branches of industry; yet in spite of this, 
there seems to have been no limit tothe demands | 
which have been made upon railway share- | 
holders, whereby the amount of money actually | 
applicable to works has been reduced to a mini- | 
mum, and the cost of use and maintenance raised 
to a maximum. | 

The reader then traced the causes of the pre- 


sent stagnant condition of railway enterprise, | 
| 


dividing them under the following heads :— 


1st. The heavy Parliamentary expenses which | 
have been inflicted on all railways, more or less. | 


2nd. The excessive cost of land. 
3rd. The heavy cost of railway works and 


maintenance, and the wasteful mode of ei 


capital. 

Under the first head he said,—Putting these 
more flagrant cases of waste out of view, it may 
serve our present purpose if I give the particu- 
lars of certain lines, which, by the courtesy of 
the secretaries of the several companies in- 
terested, I am enabled to do. The figures they 
present may be accepted as a fair sample of what 
railways through rural districts have hitherto 


paid in Parliamentary expenses, although it will, 


no doubt, be objected that the lines specified 
bring into communication certain large towns, 
and, therefore, cannot be strictly called “ rural 
railways.” To meet such objection I have en- 
deavoured to get the same information respect- 
ing lines which are indisputably and wholly 
rural, and, although I have not obtained figures 
I can precisely quote, I have ascertained that in 
most cases they have been made bones of con- 
tention between large opposing companies claim- 
ing the territory they traverse ; and that though 
conceived by their promoters in the chivalry of 
competition or independence, have almost in- 
variably become the property of one of the con- 
tending large companies, after causing an ex- 
penditure of which the average mileage amount 
would probably be found to be even greater than 
that which the following tabulated railways 
expose :— 


Of this length I} 
estimate that one-fifth, or, say, 2,037 miles, has | 
passed through towns and suburbs, leaving 8,000 | 


If we take 12 acres per mile, including | 
village stations, as the average mileage quantity | 



























































| at | Total . Parliamentary Expenses, Land for Line. 
meine: Railway. nme, mile | acreage. ‘apial | — &.. 8 Bly 4 fe. an? ae 
| La. 27 £ | &. £, € | fas afin | ak 
Furness Railway...| 93 15 [1807 0 ¢ 2,559,365) 58,579) 630 t 2 
ar age | | : 
_colnshire ....... | 246 11} [2008 1 22 12,873,078 628,690} 2,555 224 827,015 3,362 295 
wire (Pt). 123 12 1476 0 0) 6,208,274 141,172) 1,148 95 658,388! 5,353 446 
«tot, & Eeremont 21 93 | 200 0 0} 335,000) 5,740 273 283 49,845; 2,373 222 
a Penith 31} 7} | 227 130; 322,967, 3,850, 124 | 16 50,500) 1,629 239 
— —e 38 123 | 487 3.13) 707,705| 15,070) 397 | 81 84,664) 2,228 173 
| 5524 | — (6592 2 25 22,565,289 853,101 -_ ~_ mt ste res 
| = : = wed | ay | 12 ~ rae | oat aia Al a je. es 





The acreage is obtained from the Board of Trade Returns, and the outlay from the Secretaries of the different 
Railway Companies. 
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If, as I am disposed to assume, these lines of 
railway convey results fairly representing that 
part of the existing railway system which we 
have now in view, it would appear that the out- 
lay in Parliamentary expenses has been, on an 
average, 1,545]. per mile, which, for the 8,000 
miles I have considered was the extent of the 
railways made through rural districts in England 
and Wales, up to the end of 1867, would amount 
to 12,360,0001, of which the 12,000,0001. at least 
would have been saved if the Legislature had 
| adopted, in the first instance, that course which 
| every one now admits would have been the best, 
|of investigating, through a competent medium, 
the requirements of districts, and have pre- 
determined the position of those railways which 
| were necessary. 
| Cost of Land.—With respect to the outlay in 
| the purchase of land, I am able to give a few 


| more particulars, in consequence of having been 
| very kindly assisted by the secretaries of several 
lof the railway companies and by many of the 
| members of this Institution, who have had large 
| experience in railway purchases. The following 
| tabulated statement exhibits past experiences in 
the purchase of several lines, which will serve 
as an index to the remainder. In most cases the 
acreage cost includes surveyors’ charges on 
both sides, but excludes the solicitors’ costs of 


conveyancing :— 


} 


added for severance and compulsory sale. The 
readiness with which landowners will sell their 
land at a very moderate cost, or even give it, for 
railways, if they cannot get them without, quite 
sanctions this assertion. In the Isle of Anglesea 
the land for the Central Railway, eighteen miles 
in length, was purchased for 5,0001., and this was 
done by the secretary himself applying to the 
landowners before any other steps were taken. 
Again, the land for the Ringwood and Christ- 
church line, 7? miles in length, was purchased 
for 1,2001., or 151. an acre; and at this moment 
the greater part of the land for an extension in 
North Devon is very wisely offered for nothing, if 
by such means the parent company can be in- 
duced to make it. I cannot give many instances 
of this sort, for, unfortunately, though great 
professions of liberality have frequently been 
made to induce the promoters of railways to 
make them, directly an Act has been obtained 
for the purpose, legal reasons have been found 
for discarding preliminary professions, and the 
obligations of trustees and of persons under dis- 
ability have been made the pretext for squeezing 
out of railway companies as much as could 
possibly be got. If experience had shown that 
the prices obtained by landowners were only such 
as would qualify them to make a proper abate- 
ment of rent to their tenants, the statements I 
have made would utterly fail in truth and fair- 











j 
- : | Cost per : 
Name of Railway. | Length. prey Authority. 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and Miles. £. 
| | Penrith ...s.scsseserrereeesseens 314 222 Secretary. 
| Whitehaven and Egremont ... 21 249 ” 
i | eRe Galiiumowsesion 93 114 pee 
| Manchester, Sheffield, and . 
} Re eae 246 295 P 
| | Doneaster and Gainsboro’...... 174 101 Mr. Bidwell, Company’s sur- 
veyor. 
| Lineoln and Honington ......... 18} 288 7 ” 
Chester and Holyhead ......... 80 275 Mr. Fuller ” 
| Chester and Mold................0 16 300 es ” 
North Staffordshire .....,......... 123 446 Secretary. 
Kettering, Thrapstone, and 
MEMOIR. ociine hccsssiorciuis 26} 175 Mr. Denton, Company’s sur- 
Great Northern Main Lixe .., 235 4401., includ- veyor. 
ing town- 
lands and 
| property... | Secretary. 
Spalding and March............... 19 204 Mr. Bidwell, Company’s sur- 
veyor. 
Peterborough and Wisbeach 24 230 Mr. Fuller ” 
| Royston and Hitchin ............ 17 m, 62 ch, 190 Mr. Denton ” 
Great Eastern’ Brenches 
through Rural Districts ... ia 250 Mr. Adams ” 
} Button Junction .......0..sce0es 13 600 Mr. Fuller ” 
Horsham and Dorking ......... 20 200 ” ” 
| Uckfield and Tunbridge Wells 16 180 ” ” 
I hr stints vacua 4 300 ” ” 
South Eastern Rural Lines, 
| OID cas nkcteninccaces deca ms 300 Mr. Ryde ~ 
| Tunbridge and Dartford Lines 200 ” ” 
Strood and Bickley, London, 
Chatham, & Dover Eailwa 20 300 Mr. Oakley 
Alton and Winchester, Sout 
Western Railway ............... 17 215 Mr. Denton 99 
Chertsey Branch, 8. W. Ry.... 24 330 Pe ” 
Swindon and Cheltenhaz ...... ae 200 Mr. Hall as 
Stonehouse and Nailsworth ... 6 400 Mr. Fuller ae 




















going schedule which may be called rural, and 


of the length of those in which lands of mixed 


Having regard only to those lines in the fore- 
taking off from the remainder a fair proportion 


character were purchased, 2401. may safely be 


taken as the average amount of money paid per 
acre to lancowners exclusive of the occupiers’ 
interest. This amount, it cannot be denied, has 
been paid in four cases out of five, where the 
land would have been well sold at thirty years’ 
purchase on its rental, without anything being 








In several of the above costs the compensation to the occupiers is excluded. 


ness ; but I feel sure you will agree with me that 
the cases are very few in which landowners have 
not gained considerable profit—i. ¢., inc 

income—by the sale of their land, after making 
such abatement as they may have made to their 
tenants. Isolated cases, no doubt, could be 
found where injury has been done for which no 
adequate compensation has been given; but, 
fortunately, they are few. In a very large ma- 
jority of instances no abatement has been made 
to the tenant, and none has been asked beyond 
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the simple proportionate amount per acre for the 
land taken,—generally calculated on the bare 
rent of the farm; though the inconveniences 
which a tenant-at-will suffers have not always 
been fully compensated by the money he has 
received of the railway company. 

I am now speaking before an Institution the 
members of which have the most perfect know- 
ledge of facts, and I would ask whether this 
statement is at all exaggerated? Mr. Beadel 
writes, “As a general principle, I think a 
landowner might well afford to sell his land at 
its bare value, giving up all claim for severance 
and compulsory sale; but taking care that, so 
far as accommodation works are concerned, he is 
properly protected.” This is precisely my view of 
the question; and, inorderthat we may appreciate 
the full extent and effect of the over-payment to 
landowners, which has doubtless had something 
to do with the present condition of railways, and 
the dead-lock to which they have come, we may 
assume that an average of 601. an acre—i.e. 21. 
(tithe-free) x 30 years’ purchase, would have 
been ample payment for the 100,000 acres which 
railways have absorbed in rural districts. If this 
be so, and 2401. an acre has been paid for this 
quantity of land, the total amount must have 
reached 24,000,0001., when 6,000,0001. should 
have sufficed. Hence it follows that 18,000,0001. 
have actually been lost to the railways, and 
gained by those individuals of the landed inte- 
rest who have been lucky enough to possess 
lands required for making them. I will illustrate 
the way in which the landowner’s profit has been 
gained, by three cases within my own experience, 
believing them to be typical of others. In one 
case, acting for a landowner, I was instrumental 


of the accommodation railways afford, instructs 
the surveyor employed to obtain the very utmost 
he can, and frequently adopts the most paltry 
expedients to grasp it. Great reliance is placed 
on the disposition of juries and umpires to split 
differences, and it is not an uncommon practice 
for solicitors and surveyors so to prepare their 
cases, after having ascertained the very out- 
side to which the railway company will go, as to 
furnish figures, in evidence, as much above the 
sum they really hope to get as the company’s 
offer is below it. 

Every purchaser for railway companies is alive 
to these tactics, and will acknowledge that,| so. 





ae 


ART-WORKMANSHIP AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


THE council of the Society of Arts offered 
last year, to art-workmen, a large number of 
prizes, ranging from 151. each, under two heads,— 
namely, first, for specimens of art-workmanship 
in prescribed processes, such as enamelling on 
metal, painting on earthenware slabs, the exe- 
cution of “filigrani” in glass, damascening on 
gold or silver, the combination of marquetrie 
with carving in low relief, and the inlay of hard 
woods ; and, secondly, for specimens of the ap- 
plication to ordinary industry of prescribed art 


long as the only alternative to yielding is an! processes. Under this second heading prizes, 
appeal to jury or arbitration, with all the expense for example, were offered for the most beautiful 
of counsel, solicitors, and witnesses, it is doubt- | dial-face for a clock, the most beautiful frame 
fal whether it is not better,on the ground of for a miniature, the most beautiful set of fire- 
expediency, to succumb to exaction rather than| irons, the most beautiful earthenware slab 
to resist it on the ground of principle. Though painted in enamel colours and fired, for insertion 
exposure of the manceuvres by which money is in a chimney-piece; a pedestal for a bust, of 
squeezed out of companies ofttimes acts advan- carved marble combined with mosaic; ornamental 
tageously in checking for a time the greed of ironwork for the balcony of a window, and so 
individuals, it cannot be denied that, on the on. There is also the North London Exhibition 
whole, recourse to jury, and, not unfrequently, Prize (the interest of 1671. 7s. 3d. Consols), to 
arbitration, results in a lamentable failure of be awarded for the best example of skilful 
justice ; and if the railway system is to extend, | workmanship amongst the specimens sent in. 
by branch lines and additional connecting lines, And when, in addition to these prizes, it was 
to those places and districts which are still with- | known that the Department of Art have always 
out them, I think it will be found necessary to purchased a number of the rewarded works, ex- 
adopt a very different mode of proceeding for | pending 50I. or 601., according to circumstances, 
the acquisition of land. It is believed by many | there were surely strong inducements for men 
| that, wherever a turnpike road now exists, a anxious to advance themselves, if not their art, 
railway of some description or other should be | to submit works showing what they could do. 

made, and if made at a cost not exceeding 5,0001. |_ The response is not equal to what might justly 
or 6,000/., will pay a fair dividend; and the | have been expected. It is all very well for work- 
| Legislature, by the Act of last session (‘‘ The men to say they wish to elevate themselves : 





in obtaining the sum of 1,700l. for 3} acres of Regulation of Railways Act, 1868,”) delegated |“ Show us a road?” ‘ How can we do it?” and 


land. The case was one of very bad sever- | 


ance, there being upwards of 250 acres of produc- 
tive arable land cut off from the homestead by 
the railway, which crossed on a level. The 


abatement made to the tenant was 20I. a year, 
| ceeding is a primary consideration. 
| to raise a discussion on this point, I will now under the second, seventeen. In addition to these 
_ Venture to place before you some suggestions for | there are forty-one subjects sent in for exhibition, 
| that purpose. Ihave already proposed that no/|not in accordance with prescribed processes. 


and the landowner having applied the money 
obtained in the redemption of the land-tax, and 
in the purchase of additional land, obtained 
nearly 601. a year, so that he gained a profit of 


; to the Board of Trade the power of granting so forth; but something more is needed: they 
| licenses to construct and work light railways, must do as those above them are forced to do,— 
| which may be suitable for the majority of lines | work long hours on an occasion, and do as well 


| still remaining to be made. 10 reduce the cost as talk. 


of land, therefore, by an acceptable mode of pro- | In competition for the prizes offered under the 
With a view | first head, there are but eight works; for ‘those 


nearly 401. a year. In the next case, a noble payment should be made for compulsory sale | The most meritorious under the first head are a 
marquis, now deceased, sold between thirteen nor for severance, but that a fixed number | Clock-Case in amboyna and purple-wood, with 
and fourteen acres of land, on a branch railway of years’ purchase on the annual value, inlay of ivory, neatly and freely cut, by Thomas 
(purely agricultural), at 1201. an acre, for which | with proper accommodation works, should be Jacob; the centre of a chimney-piece, with 
he was receiving about 25s. tithe-free rent, and | the only basis of compensation when the land | mosaic inlay, by J. E. Daly; and a carved and 


represented the proportion of the land-tax | 


as merely nominal, while he pleaded great 
generosity in selling the land at the price. The 
railway was taken on lease, during construction, 
by one of the great parent lines, and though 
effort was made to apportion the land-tax, diffi- 
culties were found in doing so, and it was post- 
poned until the lease was perfected. The noble 
marquis then demanded a re-apportionment of 
the land-tax, ad valorem, on the ground that 
agriculture was depressed, and the railway 
interest on the ascendant. The case was taken 
before the local Commissioners, and they being 
unable to resist the law, fixed on the railway 
such an amount of land-tax that, when re- 
deemed, the price of the land purchased was 
raised to 1751. am acre. As a large part of the 
land in the parish belonged to the marquis, he, 
of course, gained by the increased amount 
apportioned on the railway. The third case is 
one in which a line was promoted by the 
landowners of the district. It passed through 
& property, under trust, for which an emi- 
nent solicitor, much connected with railway 
enterprise, was acting. He, being versed in 
such matters, opposed the Bill in Parlia- 
ment, and came to terms in the committee- 
room. I refrain from mentioning the amount 
agreed upon, though it was a large one, but 
it is certain that the tenant, from that day to 
this, has received no abatement of rent ; on the 
contrary, he has re-hired the farm on lease, 
without desiring any reduction, being satisfied 
that the accommodation the railway affords com- 
pensates him for the loss of the land taken. 
While referring to this latter case, I am reminded 
of the observation of our highly-esteemed friend 
and Associate, Mr. John Horatio Lloyd, on the 
evening of our first meeting, when he said, 
speaking of our position as surveyors, that the 
zeal for the interests of our employers not un- 
frequently warps our judgment and puts astrain 
upon our consciences. Now, my experience 
leads me to the conclusion that though many 
Surveyors are led in their zeal to do the best 
they can for claimants against railways, whose 
cases are put into their hands, there seldom is 
wanting, in the worse cases of exaction, a legal 
adviser who, with a full knowledge of the value 


is simply farming land. It then remains to be inlaid panel by Thomas Godfrey. In the second 
considered whether the land should be paid for division J. B. Evans deserves, and will doubtless 
outright. It is the opinion of some persons get, reward for his painted slab, for insertion in 
that a very long lease or easement at an annual a chimneypiece, a most praiseworthy work. A 
rental, say for 999 years, such as exists inthe frame for a miniature, and a ring tray, of 
case of the Blyth and Tyne Railway, would be strongly gilt gilding metal, and enamelled, by 
the better mode of acquiring land; and, if this Frederic Lowe, are very creditable. A slab, by 
latter plan were adopted, subject to a revision W. H. Slater, “Pluto” painted on blackware, 
of rental at certain periods, so as to give the and some Book Covers sent by C. Ffander, 
landowner the benefit of a general rise in value, | deserve notice. E. Millard’s Set of Fireirons 
it is not open to much objection. It would have are certainly not “ beautiful,’ whatever other 
this advantage, that many legal expenses would merit they may have. Two or three of the 
be avoided which appertain to the purchase of | Clock Dials sent by J. Thwaites are very good; 
land. The question would then be, by what | we do not include the one of quasi-Gothic 
means should the annual value of land be pattern. 
ascertained ? Amongst the subjects not in accordance with 
An opinion has been expressed that the Board | prescribed processes, though eligible for rewards, 
of Trade, who now, in the place of justices, ' the most excellent work of its kind is a piece of 
appoint surveyors to value for possession where Porcelain painting (‘‘ Giving a Bite,” after Mal- 
any land is required by r:ilway companies ready), by W. P. Simpson. Some of the colours 
before settlement can be made, are fully com-'are excellently hit, in the face of difficulties. 
petent to appoint an umpire, whose decision Some stone carving by John Barker, a Boy’s 
shall be final, to determine the amount to be | Head in relief, marble, by W. X. D., and a relief 
paid or the rent to be fixed, where the land-|in boxwood, by Thomas Wills, deserve praise. 
owner or his agent and the agent of the com-| As do, in even greater degree, the Head of a 
pany cannot agree; and it has been suggested female, modelled from life, and a steel die from 
that it should be entirely within the breast of the same of reduced size, both by G. Morgan. 
such umpire to decide whether any evidence | 
beyond that of the agents on both sides is| 
necessary to enable him to form a proper judg- 
ment. Whether or not, there should be a power 
of appeal against such decision is a matter 
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worthy of consideration ; but, under any circum- 
stances, it is conceded that some such inexpensive | 
process should regulate the future price of land 
for railways in rural districts, and that one and 
the same person should be appointed to act as 
umpire throughout the entire length of any 
future branch railway. 








Discoveries in St. Mary’s Church, 
Rochester. — During the alterations in St. 
Mary’s Church, two Norman arches have been 
brought to light, both of which had been pre- 
viously walled up. They are at the western 
end of the edifice, and are supposed to be all 








that now remains of the old church. 


Cathedral received a painted window, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, and occupying the principal 
opening of the central compartment of the apse. 
This munificent donation of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany was uncovered in the presence of a large 
gathering of the members of the company, and 
as many of the cathedral clergy as could attend. 
The donors are recorded in the window, with the 
addition, “ Unto God only be honour and glory.” 

The design, in common with that of the other 
principal painted windows intended for the cathe- 
dral,of which one (the west window—Mr. Brown’s 
gift) had already been for some time in its place, 
represents the historical subject enclosed in an 
imaginary architectural framework. The justifi- 
cation of this style of treatment is founded on 
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the almost universal practice of the Renaissance 
artists of France and Belgiuni. 

The window was executed in Munich, at the 
Royal establishment, under the superintendence 
of the Chevalier Max. Ainmiller, to whose care 
and skill the recent successes of the Munich 
establishment are mainly due. The fault which 
in former times deservedly attached to the 
Munich school of glass-painting—namely, the 
unjustifiable use of enamel colour, has been laid 
aside in the windows recently executed for 
St. Paul’s, as well as in those sent to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, which are as completely mosaic 
as the Medieval examples. 

The fine old veteran painter, Julias Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, designed the figures, which, in 
their expression of deep feeling and solemnity, 
may be classed with any of the works by which 
his reputation has been established. The full- 
sized cartoon was made by his pupil Strihuber. 
The architectural decoration was designed by 
the surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul's, Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, who also prepared the general 
scheme of the windows in concert with two 
members of the St. Paul’s committee, whose 


last century, and which I have, in my late 
treatise on the science of colour, endeavoured to 
improve and apply to this purpose. We have 
merely to hold a slip of clean polished glass, 
perpendicularly, between spots of the given 
colours, 80 a8 to see the near spot reflected from 
that part of the glass through which we see the 
other spot. If spots of white and black are 
placed opposite to each on alternate sides of the 
given colours, the position of the eye, in which 
half the light is reflected and half transmitted, 





is readily found, and the result there observed 
must be the mean of the colours. When the 
reflection is more oblique, the reflected light 
will be in higher proportion than the trans- 
mitted, and the contrary with a less oblique 
reflection. 


grayish pink, of about the hue of rose madder ; 
one affected with blue, like that of cobalt, turns 
it into a grayish yellow, of the hue of king’s 
yellow, and the reverse. The same effects are 
seen in the shadows cast by a sunbeam which 
has passed through strongly-colonred glass, upon 
a gray surface otherwise illuminated by a neutral 
light ; and in many other ways, if due precau- 
tions are used. And no doubt the peculiar im. 
provement in depth, which is evident in truly 
complementary colours when viewed in juxtapo. 
sition, the eye glancing rapidly from one to the 
other of them, arises from the same cause. It 
is evident, therefore, that the eye itself is so 
constituted as to agree in this respect with the 
deductions of science concerning the actual rela- 
tions of colours. 





loss will not soon be replaced, either in that | 
committee or in the world of art in general— | 
Charles Winston and John Lewis Petit. 

This window, in consequence of the amount of | 
labour and thought which has been bestowed | 
upon it, deserves to be carefully examined, and 
we anticipate that, however little acceptance it | 
may receive from those who have made up their 
minds strongly in favour of a different style of 
treatment, it will nevertheless enlist a sufficient | 
number of admirers to justify the donors and the 
committee in the belief that they have not only 
introduced a great ornament into the cathedral, 
but also have rendered an important service to 
the British school, by inciting the public to 
demand a more artistic description of glass 
painting than is now in too many instances put 
ap with. 

The cost of this window, irrespective of 
home charges and fixing, is about 9001. The 
fixing was intrusted to Mr. Miller, of Brewer- 
street, who appears to have executed his task 
with great care. 

Two other windows for the apse are in pro- 
gress, being respectively the gifts of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and of Dr. Rogers, in memory | 
of his martyr ancestor, Canon Rogers; and one 
for the end of the south aisle of the choir, in 
memory of the late Mr. William Cotton. 





ON THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR.* 


Tue results which I have endeavoured to 
deduce from the study of the prismatic colours 
are fally confirmed by all sorts of experiments 
made with the colours of pigments. For in- 
stance, we may test the colours of pigments 
with the prism in a beautifully simple way. We 
have merely to cover a small part of a strip of 
white paper with the pigment, and view it over 
a dark cavity through the prism, and we see the | 
spectrum of the pigment-colour adjoining to that 
of the white, and detect at once the rays which | 
are absorbed or extinguished by the pigment, 
and those which it sends to the eye, to which its 
colour is due. Thus, with respect to yellow, | 
which many will still maintain, I suppose, to be 
@ primary colour, unconvinced by the experi- | 
ments on the combination of the prismatic rays | 
(which show that the best yellow is produced | 
by throwing together all from the first red to the 
last green ray); if we analyse the colour of | 
aureolin, of chrome yellow, or of king’s yellow, 
or the petal of any bright yellow flower, we 
uniformly find that, the better and clearer the 
yellow, the more perfectly the object reflects all 
the red and all the green rays, absorbing only 
the blue. Hence, if blue isa primary colour, it 
is difficult to see how it can be supposed that a 
colour produced by all the other rays of the 
spectrom is not made up of both the other 
primaries combined, whatever those primaries 
are. Some strips of paper, coloured in parte 
with different pigments, will be found on the 
table amongst the objects for prismatic obser- 
vation. 

Again, we may determine correctly all the in- 
termediate colours between any two given colours, 
and ascertain the accurate mean between two 
given colours, without the slightest difficulty or 
possibility of error, by the beautifal method which 
was first used by the celebrated Lambert in the 





* From a paper by Mr. W. Benson, read at the Insti- 
tute of Architects on the 15th inst. Mr. Benson’s views 








Those who suppose that they can get the The attempt to reconcile these obvious ocular 
colours intermediate between the colours of two/ effects with the common doctrine as to what 
pigments by mixing the pigments, should com-/ colours are complementary to each other has 
pare the results obtained by that fallacions| led some to regard the deep prismatic blue, 
method with those obtained by this elegant and | which Newton called indigo, as being violet in 
easy experiment. Gamboge and Prussian blue, hue, and the deep prismatic red as being an 
for instance, make, by mixture or superposition, ' orange red. It is a great incidental advantage 
a green, darker than either the yellow or the blue ‘in the system I advocate, that it abides by the 
of those pigments; the scientific method gives, ‘invariable colours of the spectrum as the 
as their intermediate colour, a gray of mean | standard by which all the colours of natural 


‘brightness, in agreement with the results ob- | objects are easily tested ; for if we depart from 


tained by our experiments on the combination of these, we may widely alter the hues of our 
the prismatic rays. So, also, it does with the | simple colours one way or another, and be quite 
colours of king’s yellow and cobalt, or lemon uncertain what is right, having nothing but the 
yellow and French blue or ultramarine. ‘general vague idea of redness, blueness, &., to 
If we avail ourselves of the well-known pro- guide us. The terms used to distinguish colours 
perty of Iceland spar to give double images of are among the most indefinite in all languages; 
two coloured spots, and arrange the spots so that and the loose way in which they are applied, 
one image of both shall fall together, which is and the different meanings attached to them by 
easily done, we obtain the same results. And different authors, would lead one to suppose that 
so, also, if we excite the sensation of the two our colour-sensations are so different in different 
colours in rapid succession on the same part of persons, and so variable in the same, that they 
the retina, as by the well-known method of rota- | are more fanciful than real, and that no certainty 
tion. Bat neither of these methods is so con- is attainable in them. Yet, in fact, if we except 
venient in practice as that of the slip of glass; the comparatively few persons who are only 
and I only mention them to show that, in what- | capable of the sensations of yellow and bine, and 
ever way we can mingle two different colour-| those whose eyes are less sensible than they 
sensations, we obtain the same results. Small | should be to red, there is a wonderful uniformity 
spots of the colours of vermilion, emerald green, | and certainty in the sensations excited by light. 
and cobalt, of verdigris, rose madder and king’s Only let the rays which enter the eye be the 
yellow, with the requisite appliauces, have been same in quality and quantity, and let the eye be 
prepared for the purpose of illustrating these in the same normal condition, without any pre- 
methods of finding their means; and any one sent or very recent strong excitement, and we 
who will examine the matter will see that the may rely upon the results being the same. 
latter three pigments are very nearly comple-| Bat the difference between the new doctrine 
mentary in hue with the former three; that is, and the old is more than a difference of terms, 
the means between vermilion and verdigris, for the utmost latitude of interpretation cannot 
between emerald green and rose madder, and reconcile them. 
between cobalt and king’s yellow, arevery nearly, In a diagram, intended to represent in its 
neutral grays. The results of all our experi- lower part the effect of three luminous beams, 
ments with colours of pigments, therefore, red, green, and blue, falling in partly over- 
plainly agree with those of our former experi-| lapping circles upon a reflecting screen other- 
ments on the combination of the prismatic rays, | wise dark, I have endeavoured to imitate as well 
and confirm the opinion that red, green, and blue asI could the natural complementary colours, as 
are the primary, and sea-green, piuk, and yellow seen in the spectra of white and blagk bands 
the secondary colours. |and edges, which perfectly accord with the 
In perfect agreement with the facts I have ocular effects I have just alluded to. These 
stated about the complementary colours, areall coloured lights produce, where the red and green 
those apparent changes of colour which are per- lights fall together, a yellow of double bright- 
ceived when the retina, having been strongly ness; where the green and blue fall together, a 
excited by some one or other colour, becomes | m of double brightness; and where the 
leas sensible to it than usual, and every object to blue and red fall together, a pink of double 
which we direct the eye appears, therefore, more brightness; and, lastly, where all three overlap, 
or less tinged with the complementary colour, as | a white of triple brightness. The upper part of 
if a wash of that colour had been laid over it.| the diagram, on the other hand, exhibits the 
For it is always found that in an eye excited by effects of taking away from white the same 
red, by green, or by blue, objects sppear tinged three colours, as if by laying over the white, in 
with seagreen, with pink, or with yellow; and three overlapping circles, transparent washes of 
the reverse; and that by intermediate colours some perfect seagreen, pink, and yellow pig- 
intermediate effects are produced. ments, prodacing red where the pink and yellow 
I am aware that some of these effects have washes overlap, green where the yellow and sea- 
been otherwise described by severa! writers: it green overlap, blne where the seagreen and 
is usual, for instance, to hear it said red tinges | pink overlap, and, lastly, black where all three 
the adjoining colours with green ; bat thisis not  overlap.* 
correct, unless the one be a pink-red, or crimson,| By comparing the colours in this diagram with 
and the other a seagreen green. So again, it is the commonly received primary and secondary 
usnal to say, that blue and orange mutually colours, as shown in the accompany ing large and 
deepen each other; but for this to be true, the | small diagrams sold for the use of the Schools 


blue musi be of a seagreen-blue or azure hue, 
and the orange must be yellowish. 

The most careful experiments, made by look- 
ing steadfastly at spots coloured with those pig- 
ments which best represent the principal com- 
pounds of the prismatic colours, and brilliantly 
illuminated upon a black ground, and then sud- 
denly directing the eye to a perfectly neutral 
gray ground, will always clearly show the gray 
surface darkened and modified in hus in aceord- 
ance with what I have already pointed out as 
the real or natural complementaries. Thus, an 
eye affected with bright red or scarlet, like that 
of vermilion, turns the gray into a grayish sea- 
greet of the hue of verdigris ; one affected with 





bave already been set forth at some length in our pages. 


green, like that of emerald green, turns it a 





of Design, which give the best representation of 


them that I could find, the essential differences 
between the two systems are made very appa- 
rent. Except red and blue, which both admit 
as primaries, all the other colours differ ma- 
terially. The middle primary is deep green in 
the one, and bright yellow in the other ; the first 
secondary is bright seagreen in the one, and 
yellowish green in the other; the second is 
bright rosy pink in the one, and dark blaish 
purple, or even violet, in the other; the third is 
bright yellow in the one, and a very red orange 
in the other. In the one it is endeavoured to 





* This diagram was an enlarged eopy of one in th 
author's treatise on the “ Science of Colour,” page I4. 
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get all the colours as nearly as possible of their 
full strength, in which they must be as nearly 
as possible of equal strength, so as to neutralize 
each other in equal quantities. In the other, 
their strengths are supposed to be Popetones 
according to certain arbitrary rales laid down by 
Mr. Field upon no sound reason whatever, and 
which moreover are not and cannot easily be 
fulfilled. In the one, by the enlightened study 
of the prismatic spectrum, and the use of satis- 
factory methods of testing the hues and the 
strengths of the pigments used, we make a 
tolerable approach towards correctness, or at 
least can ascertain pretty nearly how far we err ; 
in the other, by following rules which a mistaken 
theory derives from the results of mixing pig- 
ments, or superimposing coloured glasses (re- 
gardiess of the fact that such a process gives 
neither the sum nor the mean of their separate 
colours), not one of the pairs of nomi com- 
plementaries neutralize each other; for the red 


and green compound a dark orange yellow or 


citrine ; the yellow and purple produce a reddish 
mixture; and the mean between the blue and 
orange is a good purple—much stronger and 
better than that given as the colour comple- 


men to yellow. 
The > Brien me of the natural and conven- 


should not join, nor yellow and red, nor yellow | lating to cotton, linen, worsted, silk and lace 
and blue,” as though the three combinations manufactures, we come, in this volume, to a 
were exactly similar, and subject to the same/|series of subjects belonging more to our own 
laws. For yellow and blue do not deceive the | province. 
eye to the same extent as the others, when in| Foremost in this series we must place Mr. 
juxtaposition. Nor has red with green the same | Chadwick’s amply illustrated report upon ex- 
effect as red with blue and yellow, and still less | amples of dwellings characterized by cheapness, 
have red blue and yellow the same effect as these | combined with the conditions necessary for 
three colours when united in one,”—that is,| health and comfort. It has already been noticed 
according to the theory which the author re-/| in these columns; but in ita present complete- 
ceived, they have not the same effect as white. | ness deserves further comment. The result of 
Such anomalies as those noticed in this extract | his survey of all the means and appliances for 
are the necessary consequences of an erroneous | improving dwellings gathered together on the 
theory. Of course, blue and yellow cannot be/| occasion of the exhibition, is a conviction that 
treated in the composition by the same rules as | there are, already at hand, many plans and con- 
blue and red; for blue is complementary to trivances for very important advances. We give 
yellow and not to red. Still less can yellow and | the items on which he considers progress. has 
red be treated by the same rules as yellow and| been made in the order in which he states 
blue 3; for yellow harmonizes with red, itself con- | them :— 
taining the fall red in conjunction with the fall) tn the means of relieving houses from the cesspool 
green, whilst it contrasts as the opposite colour | smeil, or the bad drain, or sewer emanations and smell, 
to blae. No wonder that red, yellow, and blue} From the foul wall smell, and from the wall vermin, 
together have not the same effect as red and — aot es al 
green together, nor yet the same effect as white;| From a great proportion of the waste of fuel, and the 
for the mean of the first combination is always | !oss of heat. ce : 
reddish, and of the second yellowish, and neither | From the'deteseration af soni water supplies. 


of them white or neutral, whatever proportions | ¥rom much of the exclusion from sunlight. 
are taken, And ia appliances by which they sre made warmer in 

















tional systems of colour seems to me to be much to 


the advantage of the former. There is a certain | false theory and admit scientific truth we shall 
beauty in combinations of colour devised under | lose these anomalies, and introduce no new ones. 
the latter, such as those in the diagrams for the | We shall be enabled to treat red, green, and blue 








I believe, however, that if we dispense with ite? #24 cooler in summer, 
As he states, by way of heading to his report, 





that he considers the exhibition presented “ evi- 
dence of only incidental, and an utterly incom- 


Schools of Design; but this is attained without | under the same rules as primary colours, and sea- | mensurate amount of attention to the great 
completeness of range or compass ;—without | green, pink, and yellow under the same rules as | subject,” we feel it is a source of congratulation 
including the most powerful colours of all the | secondaries, if only we bear in mind the differ- that so many details can be picked out as having 
several kinds, which surely ought to be included | ences in the depth and clearness of the pigments beer improved. We also feel justified in being 


in a scheme for showing the relations of colours ; 
—and no reason is apparent in the included 
colours themselves why they should be placed in 


we use to represent them; these, of course, sanguine in our estimates of the advances yet 





modifying the effects in a large degree. Two to come when the matter receives more extended 
| primaries of similar depth may please the eye consideration. France, who did not open the 


that particular order. The peculiar congrnity of when side by side, while the same two, equally question at all in 1856, constructed six models in 
the true primaries in darkness and depth, and of | true in hue, but not alike in depth, may failto 1867; Prussia and Austria appearing also in the 
the true secondaries in brightness and clearness,|do so. A great step will assuredly be gained if field for the first time with one model each. 


algo tends to give, as itseems to me, a chastened 
richness and charm to any orderly combination 
of those colours which must be essentially want- 
ing in similar combinations of the conventional 
primaries and secondaries. 

I think, then, I am not wrong in asserting 
that an approach to scientific truth will be ad- 
vantageous to art, and that the best natural 
taste may be directed and improved by under- 


we establish correctly the hues of the three The next exhibition will doubtless show these 
| simple colour-sensations, and of their comple- countries putting forth further strength, other 
| Mentaries ; for these, together with black and nations taking the subject up, and progress made 
| white, will give us the eight principal colours , corresponding with the immense importance of 
upon which to work, and will enable us to deter- the subject in reference to the comfort of the 
‘mine all the intermediate colours correctly, and | great mass of mankind. Informed as we are 
| to arrange them all with due regard to their, that the best class of cottage construction now 
natural gradations and contrasts of every kind. in use among us, such as that on her Majesty’s 


| Did I not fear to exceed the limits proper for estate at Osborne, reduces the death rate of the 


standing and observing the lawaof nature. But this occasion, and to stand in the way of that occupiers by one half, it is clear that additional 


in colour true science has hitherto scarcely been 
in the field at all, and taste has in fact had the 
battle to itself, not only unaided by true science, 
but even misled by false or pretended science. 
No wonder, then, that writers on taste in colour 
should be inclined to repudiate science alto- 
gether; and that Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, for 
instance, in the beginning of his valuable work 
on that subject, should make such remarks as 
the following :—“ Every one willingly admits the 
great utility of rules; but we must first make 
ourselves masters of the subject, and be con- 
tented to seek for facts to guide us in their for- 
mation.” . . . . “It is of more importance 
for the proper arrangement of colours to ascer- 
tain which harmonize in juxtaposition, than to 
occupy ourselves with abstruse questions respect- 
ing their properties, or the laws by which they 
ought to be regulated; which, though they 
may display great thought and scientific know- 
ledge, are here of little practical use, and which, 
like the constitutions of certain wise professors, 
appear as plausible on paper as they are impos- 
sible in practice, From facts and actual expe- 
rience we may obtain something positive and 


useful: from theory nothing can be expected, so 


long as the subject itself is not thoroughly un- 
derstood, except the most vague and contra- 
tradictory conclusions.”* 

As to the impossibility of rightly treating red, 
yellow, and blue, according to the same rules as 
primary colours, the same writer also well ob- 
serves (pp. 61, 62) ; — “ Though red and blue in 
juxta-position have the appearance of purple, 
and yellow placed next to red gives it an orange 
hue, the same illusion is not caused by the con- 
tact of the other two primary colours, blue and 
yellow, and these do not look green when in 
juxtaposition, except in certain cases. Nor is the 
change then so marked as when blue and red, or 
yellow and red, are in contact. And this is one 
of many proofs that all the three primary 
colours are not under the same conditions in re- 
lation to each other. It is not, therefore, neces- 
Sary to lay down the same general and invariable 
Tule respecting the three primaries, that “in 

ng Lew patterns or ornaments, red and blue 


———— 


* Sir J,@. Wilkingoa on Colour and Taste, pp. 6 and 8, 





expression of the views entertained by others strides towards perfection must still further 
| which I hope this paper will elicit, 1 would add reduce the chances of premature death. We 


| gome remarks on the true limits of colours in have turned from the items Mr. Chadwick has 


| strength of hue, which, when ascertained with strung together to his consideration of the im- 


/some approach to correctness, might be substi- provements effected in each, and find that he 


tuted with great advantage for Field’s doctrine thinks the step in advance made in the matter 


| of chromatic equivalents; on their limits in of cottage walls is shown in an eminent degree 


depth and clearness ; also on gradations and con- | in those devised by M. Ferrand. These, it will 
|‘ trasts of colour, and on the means which I have , be remembered, are built double, and formed of 


| proposed as a key or directory to the endless hollow bricks, held together and the bearing 


| natural harmonies of colour ; combinations of | power obtained by what Mr. Chadwick calls the 


| which, in one form or another, must be (if Iam Crystal Palace principle, a system of iron 
not greatly mistaken) the groundwork of all columns, beams, and crosstrees. This form of 


that naturally delights the eye in colour-com- | wall is thinner, it is urged, than a common brick 


iti akes them praiseworthy as wall, therefore takes up less space, warmer in 
Pe: eB . winter and cooler in summer, because of the 


nen. couch of air between the two surfaces, and it is 
a better non-conductor of sound than an ordina 
MEANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF (one. At first M. Ferrand faced his wall wi 
THE PEOPLE. soft plaster and paper, but having his attention 
ENGLISH REPORTS ON THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. — ° the aoe, “ a ae 
: : ee posed | face, he has invented a new surface, is 
Reece sat ser ania Univerenl Bx. | nearly as white as alabaster, having that pro- 
hibition, prepared for the Science and Art Depart- | Perty- Furnished with this fine impermeable 
ment, in accordance with the directions of the | 8¥*face, which would do away with many of 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, | the offensive smells, and much of the dirt 
have been issued.* The first volume, which is found in some houses, the cost of M. Fer- 
to contain a general report and tables of statis- rand’s wall is still said to be less than that 
ti ag et to be published. We hope Mr. of an ordinary brick one. As to hollow walls 
Colo 1 . peak out in it. The sixth, or last generally, we have no hesitation in saying that, 
ok an so many onde plans and so| through the difficulty of getting them prope, 
much information, that it deserves to be made| executed, they are five times out of six simply 
widely known ond to be consulted. It is, unlike | ® delusion and @ snare. Farther ee 
the other volumes, not international in ita cha-| #24 improvements ts ey Age Bare +4 
racter; it is exclusively English. The third, direct future attention in new be 
bi = for the sake of. order, we will. proceed cheap walling, non absorbent, non-conducting, 
to notice figss on the other hand contains notices | 9°4 having a washable re ie Omaekk 
: - : by Mr. B. Nicoll, is spoken o r. Chadwi 
of foreign ee ees aoe © , a et with praise. We have so frequently mentioned the 
goods, carrying on theis haat mri rye their Emperor’s ill-planned concrete-built houses that 
seasiped: to. tagn - = J we need not again refer tothem. There are plans 




















ae nyt ag a oe be tee of them, as well as an elevation, in the report ; be- 
—- yer Passing over the reports re- sides plans and elevations of the houses designed 
pewepeics dearegpetai maison by the associated workmen who, assisted by a 
grant from the Emperor, undertook to build the 
* Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867.| accommodation they considered perfect, sans 
Prevented so Wot, omen of Pertosent Uy cont | architects ot suns entrepreneur; sad of those 
villiam Spotti Majesty’ i designed for the Co-operative aris. 
ee nesheren The last-mentioned body adopted M, Ferrand’s_ 
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walling, sections of which are given. Referring | Spanish matting gave him the most satisfaction ; 
to the dislike expressed by Parisian workmen to| for out of the humble materials grass and 
be’caserné, or barracked, and to the fact that the/rush a pleasing object was produced, good in 
associated experimentalists secured well-to-do | design and harmonious in colouring. Canadian 
neighbours by forming the lower part of their | household farniture, unpainted and unvarnished, 
dwellings into shops, Mr. Chadwick remarks he made of oak, light pine, and hickory, stood out 
has noticed a similar preference for neighbours | well by the side of that of other countries, for a 
of a superior class in England :— chair of hickory could be sold for 1s. 3d., an arm- 


sesivel OO em chair for 2s., and a chest of drawers, of the 
“ A vité ouvriére exclasively—a dead level of society—is . ° : 
not good for them. Theis wives prefer to have high three woods intermixed, for 15s. It “¥ for the 
instead of exclusively low neighbours, and to see, and good of manufacturers to know the con- 
have their children see, what is going on about and above | temptible figure their productions make when 
them. This feeling is also widely prevalent in England. | 4}, are unglorified by artistic feeling Mr. 
The cottager’s wife would prefer being near the Hall, or| .” y ‘ Stal y ° 

the Mansion, or the Parsonage, or to people of high Smith says :— 
rather than those of low degree. Cottagers’ wives and : : : 7 
children, occupying cottages in wastes or by-ways, always | “‘ It is scarcely possible to conceive anything more false 














lose in cleanliness, tidiness, and in other respects, by being | in taste, more absurd in the application of what is mis- 
out of the observation of ‘my lady,’ or of the clergy- | called ornament, than the majority of the objects displayed 
man’s wife, or of the squire, or of the clergyman. Go | in Class 91; nevertheless, in many cases the application to | 


where you will the occupiers of cottages in out-of-the-way these articles of a very little true art would instantly raise | 
places are of inferior social condition.” 


| their mercantile value. Roubiliac’s drawings and Flax. | 
man’s designs gave money —_ = ba gin pes pes | 

j i ' even at the time when it was produced, an fedgw 
From the wall he passes to the window. In well understood this. As far as the requirements of cheap | 


this item the improvement possible is the use of manufacture go, it would be almost as easy to produce 
thick plate-glass instead of the thin glass, in carpets, ragy, sad mate, ot ket, pny =o the eye | 
j i as to weave things that are hideous; an Oriental workman 
small a general — = Pr ia wsing his inheritance of art-practice goes right, as it were, | 
dwellings were furnished with double windows; }, instinct; at this side of the world art-education is 
with this exception, all the otbers in the Exhibi- | needed.” 
tion were glazed with the heat-wasting thin. 
glass. One-third of the heat of the fire in a) ; : , : 
room escapes by means of this really extravagant for instructing children, gives the different forms 
article, and a great deal more goes up the of desks and seats in use among other points. | 
chimney. Mr. Chadwick dwells upon the three In Sweden each child has a desk and seat to him- 
y po 


The Rey. Canon Norris, in his report on means | 


guns, but the furniture of dolls’ houses, horses 
and carts, sensible dolls open to caresses without 
certainty of destruction, and glass marbles. Mr, 
Barclay gives the palm to Biberach for tin toys. 
Messrs. Rock & Craner seem to manufacture 
every description of carriage, cart, cab, omnibus, 
and perambulator of every nationality ; our own 
insular peculiarities being catered for in the 
shape of Hansom’s cabs, with little wheels on the 
feet of the horses as well as on the vehicles, 
Bavaria has an original idea or two about toys. 
One of these is the popular model of a shop, 
manufactured at Nuremburg. The kind of shop 
that commands the largest sale is a grocer’s,—a 
selection accounted for on the ground of its 
having the most drawers to open and shut, fill 
and empty. Another toy, not domiciled with 
us yet, consists of pictures of men, animals, 
carts, trees, painted on stiff cardboard, and fur- 
nished with a block of wood, to enable them to 
stand upright, which children can arrange in 
different combinations, and which appear likely 
to exercise their taste and ingenuity. The 
Austrian conception of a toy appears to be, that 
it should be a musical-box internally, whatever 
form it may take externally ; the Danish, that it 
should be an implement; the Moorish, that it 
should be either a trumpet or a top; and the 
Russian, that it should be made of india-rubber. 

We must content ourselves with drawing the 
attention of all interested in means for instruct- 


smells commonly perceived in an inferior dwel- self, thus admitting of the free passage of the ing the blind to Mr. E. C. Johnson’s report upon 
ling—the cesspool smell, the wall smell, and the teacher in any direction. In Spain, instead of a the subject, which has several illustrations of 
smoky-chimney smell. The last-mentioned, he form running the whole length of a desk, with | the different systems of writing and musical 


considers, is nearly vanquished in some of the the attendant inconvenience of stepping over it, | notation. Mr. B. Jerrold’s report on articles of 


French model dwellings, by means of the capital each seat, though attached to the desk is round all kinds manufactured by skilled workmen hag 


cooking-stoves in use. Many experiments, or like a music-stool. When required to stand the | a wider though perhaps not more intense 
experiences, as the French phrase it, have been child does so at the side of his seat. The Rev. interest. We are reminded of the many work- 
made by General Morin, in the matter of cottage M. Mitchell’s report on libraries and apparatus men from foreign parts who pursued their occu- 
ventilation, which our readers interested in the used in the instruction of adults gives some hope- | pation in this class; the Arabs embroidering 
question should look over. The leading prin- ful information. In the first French Exhibition slippers, the Algerine embroidering purses, the 
ciples which Mr. Chadwick mentions as having | there were but 180 exposants in this depart- Tlemcen jewellers making filagree-work, the 
been‘recognized by the General are, “first, the, ment: in 1867 there were 500, and twice as cameo-cutters, and others. Mr. Jerrold says 
superiority of the principle of ventilation by many were refused space. The improvement of the object of forming this new class was 
suction—by the method of the hot-water tank which this increase was the visible sign consists generous and lofty. We must refer our readers 
acting on the vitiated air-flae—over the existing both in buildings and materials of instruc- | to his report for the reasons the result was not 
method of ventilation by driving fresh air into tion, and in the methods of instruction. In satisfactory. 

rooms by steam-power; second, the principle France, education that was before only recom-| The whole of the sixth volume is devoted to 
that the vitiated air should be taken out as mended is now, in several branches, made com- the returns relative to the new order of reward. 
closely as possible from the sources of vitia- pulsory. Agriculture, horticulture, gymnastics, And to this we will give attention in our next. 
tion; in hospitals, near each bed; third, that the living languages, commercial geography, laws | 
for the avoidance of the inconvenience of relative to workmen and industrial economy have 
draughts, fresh air should be brought in from been thrown open tostudents. In the two years & 
a distance to the place of supply. These previous to the Exhibition France erected 1,202 | INUNDATIONS. 

principles may now be applied to the removal of schools. It is clear we must now enter intoa! §;r,—In the Jast number of the Builder the 
air in exactly fixed quantities and temperatures ; different kind of rivalry with this great country problem of freeing lands from inundations is 
and fourthly, that the heat in entrance-halls, from that of our forefathers. ‘again mooted. I beg to take up the question, 
passages, &c., should be keptuptothe same heat There is, too, a report on toys, by Mr. G. ©. beginning with Eton, “the watery glade,” where 
as the inner chambers.” A deep underground T. Bartley, which we must not overlook, because | resided two years (unfortunately). The floods 
covered tank for the reception of rain-water is we have frequently urged in these columns the there are sudden and impetuous, augmented by 
the best plan proposed for keeping this indis- usefulness of improving these sources of primary | winter snows from the Cleaveden Hills and up- 
pensable article clean and cool. The water ideas in children. The chief French toy is 4 Jand streams. I will relate an incident. While 
supply in France is notoriously imperfect, being doll, not a representation of an infant for a child | at dinner one day the waters came in at the back 
brought by hand from wells and fountains tothe ‘to fondle, but a model of a lady attired in the door very fast (necessitating the finishing of the 
houses. The Emperor’s model cottages at height of fashion, a leading manufacturer | meal upstairs) ; the water rose high enough to 








Vincennes, Mr. Chadwick observed, were without changing the costume every month to ensure 
& proper provision for collecting and storing accuracy. As an excuse for this apparently 
rain-water; and yet this article, when in first- early inoculation of childhood with a love of 
class condition, is so superior for ablutions and finery, it is explained that these dolls serve as 
laundry operations to hard water that the best | models to colonial and other extra-Parisia: 
houses must be considered short of a luxury milliners before they are handed over to their 
when without it. For drainage, water-closets of children. French dolls, unlike our wax-faced 
the syphon type, properly connected with a self-| natives, have china heads. Mechanical toys, 
cleansing and trapped drain made of concrete, | made in tin out of such refuse materia! 
are the best means yet devised. After discussing as empty biscuit and sardine boxes by M. 
all the items fally, Mr. Chadwick submits that Dessein, are, however, in more commendable 
what is now wanted is a series of public trialsof| taste. This ingenious toymaker manufactures # 
the different materials available for constructiun. | train, consisting of a locomotive, tender, and 


He also suggests that “ complete manufactures 
under one head” are also wanted, where the first 
cost of moulds would be spread over such a mass 
of productions as not to make them costly. We 
have contented ourselves with simply indicating 
to our readers the kind of information of which 
they can avail themselves, and now pass on to 
notice the leading features in Mr. R. Hi. Soden 
Smith’s report on household furniture. 

An examination of the farniture and clothing of 
nations showed Mr. Smith that the more civiliza- 
tion claimed by the people the more complete 
the absence of anything like art-beauty in the 
objects of their domestic use. The rude house- 
hold goods of Oriental nations, tribes of 
Northern Africa, races in the distant parts of 
the Russian empire, he says, show an under- 
standing of colour that renders them models for 
the study of the skilful European. The only 
department that gives him any consolation is 
that of ceramic ware, where he perceives taste 
13 ting to be more and more recognized. 


carriage, in separate compartments, with a finish 
that admits of their running smoothly, packed 
in a cardboard box, for twopence halfpenny. 
His economical genius is rewarded with an an- 
nual sale of a million railway-carriages. Another 
train, having clockwork movement, which enables 
it to run round a table, he sells for less than 
three shillings. The mechanical singing-birds of 
M. Bontemps, shown in the Exhibition, attracted 
much admiration, but were too costly to become 
general favourites. Military toys, too, in France, 
command a large sale. M. Andreux manufac. 
tures 70,000 toy guns per annum, besides im- 
mense quantities of cannon, gun-carriages, 
swords, and other military equipments. The 
taste for military toys is, however, on the de- 
cline, owing, Mr. Barclay says, to the present 
notion of giving children objects suggestive of 
the arts of peace. Nevertheless, M. Andreux 
sold 38,000 toy imitations of the Prussian needle- 
gun in three months, when that weapon was 
under public consideration. Prussian toys, as 





Perhaps, of all the objects exhibited, some 


represented in the Exhibition, were not needle- 


quench the fire in the grate ; the water and thick 
sedimentary deposits remained beneath the floor- 
ing, causing, for months, dampness and effluvia, 
producing sickness and death. The inhabitants 
believe it to be an inevitable evil: generations 
have endured it, and they must grin and bear it. 
Amphibious dolts! Provided a premium were 
offered, would not a remedy be devised? I 
think so. I will endeavour to explain a plan of 
mine: — Past the aits the torrent rushes in 
great force. From one of these aits to the shore 
I would erect a large and wide water-wheel (or 
two) to work a powerful set of force-pumps to 
impel the water through pipes (earthen, iron, 
or brick) of the largest bore, to a point below 
weirs and locks: thus, whenever these mighty 
rushes of waters came down, the wheels would 
commence revolving, and cease when lower. 
Greater the flow, quicker would the wheels 
revolve. Many thousand tons per hour, night 
and day, would be expedited on its way seaward, 
instead of overflowing low lands, 

Churchyards in these districts are very moist. 
If they do not drown their dead, many meet with 
a@ watery grave. o ae 

P.S.—Locate Dutchmen here, and they would 
soon dam the place. 








A District Surveyor for the City.—The 
election of a district surveyor for the southern 
division of the City of London took place last 
Friday, at the offices of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, when Mr. Edward Power, jan., was 





elected by a majority of sia votes. 
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IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATION TO LIFE 
AND HEALTH. 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURNS, 


Unver the title of “A New Reading of the 
Returns of the Registrar-General, on Life, Health, 
and Disease,” and with the motto, “ For the life 
of the flesh is in the blood,” Mr. E, T. Craig 
writes a long and able letter, of which we give 
an abstract, merely remarking, beforehand, that 
it affords no new reading to us, who have so long 
pioneered the way to better health and lessened 
mortality, by urging the importance of better 
ventilation in dwellings, especially in bedrooms, 
and by night, with less overcrowding. 

“Jt has been justly observed that in some 
branches of knowledge great errors may be made 
with little loss to society, but this is not the 
case when dealing with the principles that lie at 
the very foundations of the laws of life, health, 
and disease, and their relations with the prin- 
ciples and practice of medicine, Any error in 
estimating the laws for the preservation of 
health and vital force may daily be the cause of 
death to thousands, If the laws that affect the 
first germs of existence, and throughout life 
govern the conditions of health and disease, be 
not understood, or their teachings not wisely 
applied, then the premature deaths of vast mul- 
titudes must be the result, as is the case at pre- 
sent in all our great struggling manufacturing 
centres of existence. Consumption, for instance, 
slays annually, in England alone, some 60,000 
persons, and every year, throughout the civilized 
world, some 600,000 human beings. Diarrhoea, 
fever, and other spreading diseases are also the 
immediate causes of an incalculable amount of 
suffering and sorrow, and a rate of mortality 
which might to a very great extent be reduced 
by attention to a few laws essential to health. 

The Registrar-General’s statements, however, 
have an importance far higher than that of the 
mere statistics of death. In the returns for the 
spring and summer quarters of 1868, we are sup- 
plied with some very striking contrasts ; reasons 
are assigned for the varying numbers of the 
killed, and counsel offered as to the future line 
of action required to reduce the death-roll. Here 
it is that the ground is weak. While many 
writers are at a loss to account for the high rate 
of mortality, the registrar-general fails to em- 
brace the whole question in his counsel to the 
authorities of towns, and hence the necessity for 
reviewing the proposed line of action, to ensure 
success in future contests with disease and 
death. We have facts in abundance. 

There is, however, but little hope that the 
millennium of perfect public health will ever be 
attained by the suggestion of the Registrar- 
General, comprised in the mere ‘removal or 
interment of every kind of fermenting im- 
purity,’ so that ‘the diarrhwa, choleras, and 
analogous diseases, which spoil the finest 
summers, will then be as rare in those days as 
migrating birds; for, finding nothing to feed 
upon, they will no longer infest our cities and 
villages,’ 

As this state of matters would be desirable, 
we are naturally induced to turn over the pages 
of the Registrar-General, and the ‘notes’ of his, 
useful body of District Registrars, to ascertain if | 
any other meansof preventing disease—diarrhwa, 
and death—are advocated, and find none ; while 
the remedy suggested has been the prevailing 
prescription as a sanitary cure for many years; 
and, although true in part, fails to grasp the 
whole question as to the origin of a class of 
diseases that yearly constitute very prominent 
items in the bills of mortality. The plans pro- 
posed are those which have been acted upon by 
many towns, and yet the mortality from some 
diseases, such as in consumption, is as high as 
before the enormous expenditure of public funds 
had been incurred. The truth is, the public 
authorities are put on a wrong course, and, 
as they seek a false issue, they are all disap- 
pointed. 

While admitting the full inflaence of judicious 
and effective drainage, and ready to advocate its 
completion wherever required, we contend that 
great disturbing causes of ill-health and mor- 
tality would not be removed by the most effi- 
cient sewerage system that could possibly be 
devised while the present crowded and defective 
conditions of dwellings exist. These disturbing 
causes and defective conditions must be better 
understood and altered, or there will be a con- 
stant recurrence of these variations in the con- 
ditions of public health. We differ, therefore, 
from the Registrar-General as to the efficiency of 











‘the works’ which the authorities are advised 

to accelerate as a remedy for consumption, or 

even for diarrhoea, ‘the malady so fatal to the 
San 9 


or 

e admitting the fullest advantages that 
may be claimed for efficient sanitary measures, 
I contend that whatever system of sewerage 
may exist, the prevalence of consumption and 
other diseases would be developed and aggra- 
vated by disturbing causes arising exclusively 
within the dwellings. 

If we so construct our dwellings, offices, 
schools, and places of public assembly, and so 
arrange our bedrooms that the pre-breathed air 
cannot escape into the outer air, we shall, at all 
times, have present a sufficient cause of disease 
whether the sewerage works are perfected or not. 

Therefore, to go on, year after year, advocating 
an extension of sewerage works, without per- 
ceiving or appreciating the power which other 
measures would exercise in arresting the cause 
and the progress of diseases, such as consump- 
tion and diarrhwa, is to misdirect the public, 
and to incur grave responsibility in urging the 
authorities in a course which must in the end 
prove but a fool’s errand, and lead to disap- 
pointment. 

The temperature of the atmosphere was very 
much raised, there was little wind, and during a 
part of the summer but little rain. There would be 
less oxygen in the same volume of air than in the 
previous quarter ; the ozone would be abstracted 
more rapidly or more effectively by the decompo- 
sition of putrescent materials ; the carbonic acid 
gas thrown out by animals and the inhabitants 
would pervade the air, while the upper sashes of 
the windows of hundreds of houses in a town 
were not made to open, to afford the half-stifled 





inhabitants any relief from the poisonous in- 
fluences arising from heated pre-breathed air | 
from their own lungs ; so that they were literally 
surrounded, night and day, with an atmosphere | 
only a few degrees short of being deadly de- | 
structive. 

Now, as we have seen the constructive ar- | 
rangements of dwelling-houses are such as to| 
prevent the escape of prebreathed air, the, 
result is an additional cause for the increase of | 
diarrhcea, consumption, functional disease of the 
heart, as well as a source of fever and other | 
spreading diseases. 

I have shown that in the great battle of| 
life the main cause of the heavy catalogues of 
disease and death from diarrhcea are mainly due 
to the destructiveness involved in our health- 
destroying system of house construction and the 
absence of efficient ventilation.” 

The only remark we need add to Mr. Craig’s 
letter is, that to the stolid public it is not suffi- | 
cient to insist that they ventilate their dwellings, | 
and especially their bed-rooms, more thoroughly ; 
but they onght to be pointedly and explicitly 
informed that by ventilating their bed-rooms 
better, is meant that such ventilation is most of 
all requisite by night, and while they are occupying | 
these bed-rooms, In thousands of instances they | 
will willingly throw open their bed-room windows 
and air their bedding by day, while they will as 
carefully close up every crevice by night. And 
the poor, with their miserable supply of bed- 
clothing, are, in winter, especially liable to do 
so; but, from the lowest to the highest, the 
desire to be snug and safe from draughts over- 
rules all consideration of ventilation. Nor is it 
easy to ventilate bed-rooms by night thoroughly, 
while keeping them free from dranghts, far less 
for the poor in winter to keep sufficient warmth 
about them along with ventilation, even when 
safe from draughts. 

The whole subject is one which well merits 
continual agitation. 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


Leamington.—The Bishop of Worcester has 
consecrated a portion of the new cemetery, 
situated in the Whitnash-road, near this town. 
The grounds comprise a strip of land on the 
north side of the old graveyard, fronting the 
road, a large portion at the west end, and a 
piece on the south side. Mr. Cundall, of Bir- 
mingham, who under the late Mr. Squirhil 
superintended the works in connexion with the 
old graveyard, is the architect. Plans and 
specifications of the buildings to be erected 
were prepared by him, and the Board advertised 
for tenders for carrying the same into effect. The 
tender of Mr. W. Green, of Leamington, was 
accepted for the erection of the chapel, the con- 
struction of the necessary walks, the execution 





of the drainage, and other work; and that of 
Mr. G. F. Smith, of Milverton, for the boundary 
fences and all the ironwork in connexion with 
the building. Each chapel is in the Norman 
style of architecture. It is built of red pressed 
bricks, with blue brick plinths and Bath stone 
dressings. The roof is covered in with red 
Staffordshire tiles, with a triple band of black 
ones introduced half-way up the roof. The 
principal entrance is at the west end, by a door- 
way of Bath stone, with a circular moulded 
arch, supported by light annulated pillars with 
carved capitals. The whole of the windows 
have cireular moulded heads, with light pillars 
and Norman capitals of Bath stone. The prin- 
cipal feature of the interior is the apse, the arch 
of which is of pressed brick in the form of a 
dog-tooth Norman carving, with an inner 
moulded arch of Bath stone. The floor is laid 
with Minton tiles. On each side of the bier are 
movable seats of stained deal, and in the body 
of the chapel are four other seats, two on each 
side of the building. The Episcopalian is some- 
what more ornamental than the Dissenters’ 
chapel. 

Diss.—The site of the new cemetery is on the 
road leading from Diss to Burston and Diss 
Heywood. The area of the ground comprises 
about five acres. The style of the architecture 
adopted for the chapels is Early Perpendicular, 
both being 32 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, and each 
having a vestry 9 ft. by 7 ft. The Episcopal 
chapel stands east and west, and the Noncon- 
formists’ chapel north and south, the two being 
connected by porches with an arch between, the 
entrances being at either side of the archway. 
The walls are built of flint from Mr. Bishop’s 
pit, at Roydon, near Diss, faced with split, varied 
with whole flints in the arches, the interior 
being lined with red brick, relieved at intervals 
with bands of black; the floors paved with 
Minton’s black and red tiles, and raised at the 
ends so as to form a dais, on which stand the 
reading-desks. The roofs, which are not ceiled, 
are constructed of open-coupled rafters, stained 
and varnished, being boarded at the back, and 
covered with dark Staffordshire tiles, and or- 
namented ridge tiles. The windows and 
door-jambs, arches, and tracery are executed in 
Bath stone, as also are the copings to the gables, 
weathering to buttresses, and the bell-turret. 
Sitting accommodation is provided in each 
chapel for about twenty-four persons, the 
benches being constructed of deal, stained and 
varnished. The lodge for the residence of the 
keeper of the cemetery is built at the north side 
of the entrance-gates, of the same material, and 
corresponds in character with the chapels. The 
work of the chapels and lodge has been executed 


| by Messrs. C. Bishop & Son, Diss, and the front 
| wall by the same firm, and Mr. J. Ward, stone- 


mason, Diss, the iron-work being executed by 
Mr. W. Bishop, Diss. The whole of the work 
has been carried out from competitive plans 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Thomas 
Muskett, the architect and town surveyor, Diss. 
The total cost of the chapels, lodge, and wall 
is about 1,7501., exclusive of the price of the 
land. 








A PLUMB BOB. 


A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “A Work- 
ing Joiner,” writes,—“ Will you inform me in 
your next issue whether practically speaking a 
plummet, or plumb-bob (commonly called) can 
be made of any other material than lead? I 
find in my dictionary that plumb is from the 
Latin (plumbum), and therefore conclude, as 
plumbum means lead, that a bob made of brass 
cannot be a plamb-bob.” 

A piece of lead attached toastring and used to 
attain a perpendicular line, or test the perpen- 
dicularity of a line in building or otherwise, was 
called a plummet or plumb because of the lead— 
plumbum. As in other similar cases, the name now 
attaches to the use rather than to the material. 
A wall standing perpendicular is correctly de- 
scribed as “ plamb.;” the French for “ upright” 
is aplomb; and we apprehend it is now per- 
fectly correct to term any weight used to ascer- 
tain a perpendicular position a plumb-bob with- 
out reference to the material of which it con- 
sists. Milton uses the word “plumb” as de- 
scriptive of the sudden downright fall of a man; 
and the sea is often plumbed with a weight that 
is not lead. 





The Borough Architect, Liverpool.—Mr, 
Robson has resigned this office. 
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INTERIOR OF MARKET HALL. 


DaRBISHIRE, ARCHITECT. 


COLUMBIA MARKET, BETHNAL-GREEN: 





[See p. 137, ante, 
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THE FORTHCOMING INDUSTRIAL AND 
OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


The Utrecht International Exhibition of 1869.— 
The council of the Society of Arts, on applica- 
tion to the Court of Common Council, has 
obtained permission to intending exhibitors at 
the Utrecht International Exhibition of articles 
of domestic economy, in the ensuing summer, to 
hold a preliminary exhibition in the Guildhall, 
London. From the specimens there exhibited 
those most suitable in price and quality may be 
selected and sent over to Holland. In addition 
to such articles there would also be sent the 
plans, drawings, and specification of model 
dwellings for the poor. In order to carry out 
the suggestion, funds will be required ; but the 
sum need not be large; and the council think 
that this might be raised by a subscription 
among those who take an interest in the under- 
taking: the council undertake to contribute. 
The court were unanimous in according the use 
of the hall. 

Postponement of Workmen’s International Ex- 
hibition until 1870.—A circular has been issued, | 
announcing the determination of the council of | 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union | 
to hold this Exhibition in 1870 instead of 1869. | 
They have received many communications from | 
home and abroad as to the difficulty of preparing | 
articles of the best workmanship in time for an | 
Exhibition to be held in the present year. 

South London Working Classes Industrial Ec. | 
hibition.—An aggregate meeting of exhibitors | 





grand vase of painted porcelain, lent by Mr.*J. 
Mortlock. It is Rockingham ware, and dates 
from about 1800. The form is a large egg, 
divided into three sides by rustic handles of tree- 
stems, gilt; the egg form subsides into three 
animal legs, with huge paws, white, and the 
claws gilt; a trellis of gilt oak-branches, acorns 
and leaves, runs over the legs on to the body of 
the vase. Each of the three sides is handsomely 
painted in rich dark colours, with a bouquet of 
large flowers standing in a vase; on two of the 
sides a glimpse of a bright landscape, in pale 
tender tints, is seen beyond the flowers. The 
neck of the vase has an outer shell of honeycomb- 
work in white and gold, with three marvellously 
life-like bees entering the cells; the cover is of 
a compressed bell shape, with more painted 
flowers and gilt oak trellis, and it has for handle 
a rhinoceros, also gilt. The vase stands on a 
triangular base, the corners of which are rounded 
off ; it is coloured a rich Magenta crimson, and 
is semé with tiny groups of musical and warlike 
instruments. 

In the glass-case immediately behind the one 


the eighteenth century; the other is of about 
the same date as the roundels, namely, seven- 
teenth century, and is from famed Nuremberg, 
whose “hand through every land;” but 
methinks if the “hand” had not produced better 
things than these cards, the town had been less 
famed. The designs are of the roughest; but 
there’s something to be got out of them, as out 
of most things. On one card a man, looking very 
like an old witch, is floating in air, and below is the 
word “ Hex,” not to be found in Fliigel’s Worter- 
buch, but doubtless the masculine of Heve, witch ; 
then comes a pile of Wiirst, sausages; so in 
Fatherland, superstition and sausages have 
long held sway. The spiteful cat, with back up, 
and the word “miau,” is perfectly comprehen- 
sible in English as well as in German; and on 
another card the maker did a neat stroke of 
advertising, when he painted a house and put 
below it, “ Zu finde bey Joh: Heinrich Schenck, 
Niirnberg.” 

While writing of cards, there is in a flat glass 
case, at present on the loan side of the 
Museum, one that brings a choking sensation 





containing this Rockingham vase, is a set of 
Roundels, the box belonging lying under one of 


into tif throat, and well-nigh makes tears 
spring into the eyes of the beholder, from loving 


them. Six are exhibited, which, from the size of remembrance and hopeless regret. This card 


the box, I presume to be 


the whole number. lies in a small crimson leather case, lined with 


They are described on the “temporary label” as | green-watered silk, the whole and a short expla- 
of wood covered with painted and gilt paper, nation being contained in a larger case of puce 


with rhyming inscriptions, and it is said they | morocco and velvet. 
They | his Royal Highness the Prince Consort for the 


are English, and Great Exhibition of 1851, and is presented by 
If this is known the Queen to the Museum; it bears the well- 


were “used similarly to playing-cards.”’ 
are lent by Mr. W. Walker, 
of the seventeenth century. 


It is the season ticket of 


has been held, in the Lambeth Baths, to choose to have been their use, the sort of game played known “ Albert ” signature of the noble-hearted, 
the adjudicators, the space and vigilance com- | with them is doubtless known also; but it is noble-minded “holder.” It is doubtless fresh 
mittees, and to transact other business. The | difficult to imagine it could have been one of in the memory of most readers of the Builder, 


following gentlemen were chosen as adjudicators | 


frantic excitement. 


To a nineteenth-century that when the question was raised as to who 


in the artistic department :—Sir M. D. Wyatt, observer these roundels suggest nothing so much should have free admissions to the Exhi- 
F.S.A. ; Messrs. 'T. E. Butters ; Henry Cole,C.B.; as table-mats; and when one remembers the bition, and there being so many persons who 
George Cruikshank; F. H. Fowler, M.R.I.B.A.; laboriously polished tables that were, in days | thought themselves entitled to the privilege, 
: gone by, the pride of a “ dowghtie: howswife,” that had all claimants been satisfied, the receipts 
Miller; and R. Redgrave, R.A. For the me- these roundels seem invented on purpose to must have greatly suffered in consequence, 
chanical : Messrs. T. Beggs, A. Hawkins, jun.,/counteract the damaging effect of hot-grog Prince Albert at once declared his intention of 
G. Jennings, T. Lambert, R. Miller, Norman, glasses. It is difficult to judge, through the’ paying for his ticket, thus putting himself on a 
Searle, 8. 8. Taylor, G. Thorneloe, and R. | plate-glass, of their construction, but they appear | par with the most private person in the land who 
Thwaites. For the general, or third class : | to have had the flowers and inscriptions printed had three guineas to spare for a season-ticket. 
Messrs. J. Glazier, J. Hill, G. Howlett, jun.,/on the paper, and then to have been painted by Yet he, after ail his untiring exertions and un- 
G. Pritchard, E. Dresser Rogers, 8. S. Taylor, hand. The following are the quaint legends on | flagging zeal in promoting the Exhibition, might 


W. Hinchcliff; R. Hudson, F.R.S.; W. H. 


H, Wallace, and W. R. Selway ; and a number of | 
ladies for deciding upon the fabrics and fancy 
work. The space committee and a vigilance 
committee (composed entirely of exhibitors) 
were then appointed, all the resolutions being 
unanimous. The chairman replied to many 
questions from the exhibitors, the chief query 
eliciting the fact that protection for designs and 
improvements had been granted by the Board of 
bron under the Industrial Exhibitors Act of 





THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


In the glass case containing the Elizabeth-and- 
Leicester violin stands a very fine vase of Castel- 
Durante majolica, lent by Mr. John Webb. It is 
about 2 ft. high, and dates from the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In the same case is an 
elegantly shaped dressing-table, formed of satin 
wood, painted with grisaille medallions, garlands 
of flowers and fruits in natural colours, and 
having a border of small coronets, waved ribbon, 
and little green chaplets enclosing jewel-like 
pendants. On the table, two pedestal cupboards 
support a shield-shaped looking-glass, crowned 
with flowers ; and the slender legs of the table are 
held together by gracefully arranged bands that 
rise in the centre and terminate in a plateau, 
which supports an oval casket of satin-wood, 
painted with flowers to match the table. 

_ Acorresponding chest of drawers will be found 
in the first glass case on the left, after entering 
the loau portion of the Museum ; but the drawers 
are even more beautiful than the table. They 
are also of satin-wood, painted with garlands and 
flowers, but the flowers are of larger size, and 
more care has been bestowed in consequence. 
On the top, a semicircular rustic landscape of 
most happy colouring is placed close to the 
bordering at the back; the space in front is 
filled by delicate garlands, and a representation | 
of a Wedgwood medallion on lilac ground. The 
bordering, which rung all round the top of the 
drawers on the flat, consists of most natural- 
looking “eyes” of peacock feathers, and is as 











the six that are open to view :— 


** If my goodman will twharte with me, 
He'll finde me sone as twharte as he; 
If hee speake faire I do the same, 
Then maie wee gree, els heis to blame,” 


The logic in this is fine! 


 Feede mynde with myrth, thy mawe with meate, 
And eate to lyue, not lyue to eate; 
For gorging doth offende thy health, 
Thy god, thy soule, thy witt, and wealth, 


A lowring wyfe I woulde not haue, 
And from a skoulde oure Lord me saue ; 
A groning wyfe I woulde haue none, 
But godd sende me a merry one.” * 
** At meate and meale make — with geast, 
Of absent folkes reporte the best: 
Mirth pleaseth with civilitee, 
The rest is but scurrilitye.” 
** The hartsease is a pleasant flower, and dothe in 
garden growe, 
So shoulde it rest within my harte and twere 
not for a shrowe : 
Wyues wynn wo with wilfulness,”’ 


« A dowghtie howswife such one as gaines, 
A worlde of goods by trauell and paynes ; 
For what she loseth at night by her playe 
She gathers againe by sleping all day.” 


The ad libitum style of the orthography in the 
above, is not the least amusing part of the in- 
scriptions; they run round the edge of the 
roundels on the flat face, and the flowers are 
daubily painted on a pale yellow ground that is 
covered with black dots. Nevertheless, these 
roundels are infinitely superior in point of art to 
the two packs of playing-cards exhibited by Mr. 
W. Tite, M.P., and which, just now, are to be 
seen in the flat glass-case immediately to the 
left before descending the three steps into the 
loan portion of the Museum. One of the packs 
is from Berlin, and dates from the beginning of 





* This sort of warning to scolding wives seems to have 
been a favourite subject with the makers of roundels. 
On one figured in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1793, are the following lines :— 


« A woman thatt ys wylfull ys a plage off the worst, 
As good lyve in hell, as withe a wyffe that is curste,” 


This roundel is one of ten, attributed to the time of 


Henry VII. or VIII. It has been suggested that roundels 


beautiful as quaint. These two elegant pieces | were used as ‘‘ conversation cards,” or as fortune-tel ing 
of furniture de luxe are of English manufactare, | cards. The supposition that they were trenchers for 
cheese or sweetmeats has had supporters. Some mterest- 


a sn saan century, and are lent by 


By the side of the chest of drawers stands a 





ing notes on the subject will be found in vol. i. of ‘‘The 


Joma of the British Archwological Association,” 1846, 
Pp. 329,—Eb. 








assuredly have claimed as a right that which he 
though universally ac- 


declined to accept, 
ART-LOVER, 


knowledged to be his due. 








THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Sir,—As everything connected with the im- 
provement of the condition of the working man 
is one of the especial provinces of the Builder, 
I beg to call your attention to the following 
extract from the Times of the 11th inst. :— 


“The London Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, is taking up the question of the 
unemployed poor, and is about to convene a public meet- 
ing to consider the following resolution :—‘ In the opinion 
of” this meeting the enforced idleness of enormous num~- 
bers of the people, their compulsory residence in the filthy 
slums of large towns, elbowing the rofessional thief and 
mendicant ; the rearing of children in these slums in igno- 
rance, idleness, and dirt, with the ever-present examples 
of immorality, drunkenness, and a hatred of work, are the 
chief causes of crime, pauperism, and disease ; and that 
Parliament be at once petitioned to consider the following 
remedies for these evils and the present scarcity of em- 

loyment, viz. ;—1. An Act suathorizing the Government 
to establish factories and start public works in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 2. An Act authorizing the Govern- 
ment to establish schools in all parts of the United King- 
dom for the housing, feeding, clothing, and educating the 
children of the poor and working-classes between the o—e 
of three and twelve years, 3. An Act authorizing the 
Government to make life »ssurance compulsory on every 
man and woman on attaining the age of twenty-one years, 
no matter what their state of health may be. 4. An Act 
for a national rate on way of 100i, and upwards for 
the immediate exigencies of the poor.’”” 

In framing the above “remedies” for the evils 
they are hoped to rectify, the meeting omitted 
one most important item, namely, “An Act 
authorizing the Government to insist on every 
workman being allowed by his fellow-workmen 
to take as many apprentices as he may desire, 
and as he can conscientiously instruct.” : 

It is useless to talk of want of work while 
there is so much work everywhere waiting to be 
done, if only the hands and minds could be found 
to do it properly. As it is, people are obliged to 
put up with unsuitable and unsatisfactory things, 
because they can’t get better, and frequently do 
without a thing because they can’t have what 
they want. When workmen and workwomen 
shall be properly instructed in their respective 
businesses, we may then hope to have houses built 
in which we can live with comfort without having 
to pull them to pieces directly we begin to in- 
habit them, in order to rectify some blunder of 
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ignorant or careless workmen; we may then 
have windows and doore that will open and shut ; 
locks that will fasten ; bells that will ring; pipes 
that will carry off refuse’and let water flow ; hot- 
water pipes that won’ t'set the house on fire; chim- 
neysthat won’tsmoke; cooks thatcandressdinners; 
clothes that can be worn without inconvenience ; 
and boots that don’t lame us: to say nothing of 
the more important branches of trade, such as 
Manchester cottons that won’t burn themselves 
to tinder before they reach their destination, as 
—with shame be it said—was the case not long 
ago with various shiploads sent out to India. 

“Sham” and “ want of truthfulness in act” 
are the bane of this generation. 

A THINKER. 





THE FRENCH POLAR EXPEDITION. 


A Fresh attempt is about to be made by 
France to riach the North Pole, under the 
patronage of the Geographical Society of 
France. This expedition is not on a beaten 
track. It does not propose to reach the North 
Pole either by the route of Smith’s Straits, pro- 
posed by Captain Sherard Osborn in 1865, fol- 


his known characteristics. Mr. Rignold has made 
his first appearance here as Count de Fersen, 
a chivalric lover of the Queen, and promises 
to be a valuable addition to the company. Mr. 
Dominick Murray, who plays a semi-comic 
character, a man of the people led by love for 
his master to aid the Royalist plots, had scarcely 
got hold of the part on the first night, and will do 
more with it presently. The scenery, by Mr. F. 
Lloyds, Mr. Dayes, and Mr. Matt. Morgan, is 
admirable. The Gate of Varennes, with the 
arrival of the Berline ; the Gardensof the Priory 
of the Temple ; and the Jast scene, the Place de la 
Revolution, deserve especial praise. The grouping 
on several occasions reealls pictures by E. M, 
Ward and Elmore, though we did not observe 
that any attempt at actual reproduction was 
made. Mr. Palgrave Simpson, who has been 
recently elected secretary to the Society of 
Dramatic Authors, may be fairly congratulated 
on a legitimate success. 








NEWINGTON SICK ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 





lowing up the track of the American explorer, 
Elisha Kane ; or by that named in preference | 


tr the. Musld d Dr. Augustus Petermann, the petitors in the above matter. 
Rae mag i “ingen ray Sete . with the exception of Mr. Jarvis and Mr. 


German traveller, who recommend the 
sage. between Spitzbergen and Nova-Zembla, 
returning, on Dr. Petermann’s suggestion, by the 
Barentz track. The newly-proposed route is one 
hitherto unattempted, but founded on conclu- 
sions drawn from the best scientific researches. 
This passage is by Behring’s Straits, through 
which a ready access is obtainable, to reach the 
free and open polar sea (known by the name of 
Polynia), and hence the pole itself. In order to 
carry out this project, the services of a practical 
traveller, accustomed to the vicissitudes of 
climate, and fully experienced in the geographical 
position of the path he is engaged to seek, were 
necessary. The choice of the committee fell | 
upon M. Gustavus Lambert, whose projected , 
route to reach the North Pole, founded upon, 
practical observations made by him beyond | 
Bebring’s Straits, and corroborated by remark- | 
able theoretical considerations, was deemed the, 
most eligible. 

In 1776 Captain Cook was sent to explore the | 
Pacific, and observed a probable passage thence | 
to the pole; he was on the right track, that of 


Behring’s Straits, which he passed, and recon- join in such a request, on the ground that the 


noitred land in several places. He was only 
prevented from returning to his explorations by | 
the untimely fate he met with in the Sandwich | 
islands. 

The French Polar Expedition is to take a 
direction which has been profoundly studied by | 
M. Gustavus Lambert, but which has never been | 
attempted except by one—Captain Cook. 
Others who have passed the Straits of Behring 
have only left us records of facts corroborating 
the existence of a constantly open polar sea. It 
is on this sea that the promoters of this expedi- | 
tion place their confidence: it is the basis of | 
their operations. 

Subscriptions for this expedition, which can- 
not fail to interest all merchants and traders, 
can be effected by sending name and address to 
the Société Générale pour le Developpement da 
Commerce et de )’Industrie, Bareau G, Boule- 
vard Saint Germain, 79, Paris; or to the 
Société de Géographie, 3, Rue Christine, Paris. | 
It will suffice to state the amount, which will be | 
collected by a proper agent. The total amounts 
received are 10,0001. ; the ship has been bought 
for 7,0001. 











PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Patcrave Simpson, in his new drama, 
“Marie Antoinette,” has given a most effective 
and truthful picture of the terrible time 
that intervened between the Ist of October, 
1789, and the 16th of October, 1793, when the 
brave, if not wise, queen made her last toilette. 
A series of remarkable pictures are presented, 
and although, as the author says, “ bound to- 
gether with no more fiction than is necessary to 
give the coherence and continuity essential to a 
dramatic form,” produce a whole that leaves a 
strong impression on the mind of the spectator. 
Maile. Beatrice, a foreign lady, who first appeared 
a few years ago at the Haymarket Theatre, 
exhibits dignity and pathos, and is, from first to 
last, the great centre of each group. Mr. Vining 
hes put .he piece upon the stage in a magnificent 
manner, and plays the part of the King with 


the Board adopted “ mottoes” being defeated, 


some architects of eminence, or some authority 


Sir,—I beg to enclose the correspondence 
between myself and Mr. Jarvis, two of the com- 
The competitors, 
Knightley, are agreed that the object for which 
it is only just to the managers themselves that 


in the Poor-law Board, should select the best 


2s. 1d. per acre. Whenever steam-power wag 
introduced upon a farm, deeper tillage is, or 
ought to be the result. In closing the discug. 
sion, which followed the reading of his paper, 
Mr. Howard remarked that as they could not 
extend the width of the land in England, 
must look to depth for an increase of the pro. 
duce of the soil. He was free to admit that he 
thought in those localities where the farms were 
small, steam cultivation, by hired machi 5 
would not pay ; but it was his opinion that per. 
sons with large holdings, and with sufficient 
capital, should have a cultivator of their own, 
just as they would have a plough or a harrow, 








“SMOKING FIRES.” 


Siz,—In your notice of a book on this subject 
by the Rev. A. C. Ainslie, a quotation is given 
in which “ glazed drain-pipes” are recommended 
for flues. I have known several instances of 
these being used, and the general complaint hag 
been that the soot is constantly falling into the 
grate. This arises from the fact of the surface 
being glazed, as the soot cannot adhere to it. 
Unglazed pipes should always be preferred, 
There is, also, another objection to drain-pipes, 
namely, their liability to crack from the settle. 
ment of the walls.* E. W. T. 





PAYMENT FOR “ QUANTITIES.” 


WE have received several letters lately from 
surveyors who, having taken out the quantities 





lan. 
’ The managers have endeavoured to adopt the 
motto principle, and its failure cannot be attri- 
buted to them. It is, however, now incumbent 
upon them to show that they are no parties to | 
so flagrant a violation of the rules of competi- | 
tion. These gentlemen are aware of the corre- | 
spondence in the Builder of last July and | 
August, in regard to the Walworth Estate Com- | 
petition, and will, I am sure, be anxious to see} 
a more pleasant termination to the present one. 
Joun Gites (Giles & Biven). | 
# * « The correspondence is too entirely per- | 
sonal to justify us in giving to it the space it | 
would require. Mr. Giles sets forth very good | 
reasons why the managers should refer the plans 
to some architect not connected with the district, 
or to the Poor Law Board. Mr. Jarvis declines to | 








proposition was not made till the elevénth hour, 
and after the designs had been seen. He agrees | 
with those who, like ourselves, view the mottoes | 
as a delusion and a sham. 

Though all the competitors may not agree in 
the request, the managers, if they are wise, will 
comply with it. 





Sir,—I see by your report that it was as- 


| serted by one of the speakers at the meeting 


of the Dublin School, that this school ‘stood 
first’? among the schools of art in the | 
United Kingdom. I beg to say that the state- | 
ment is incorrect, Dablin being fourth on the list | 
instead of first. 

The highest Government bonuses were awarded | 


and Stoke schools, and the fourth bonus to the 
master of the Dublin school. I think it only fair to 
those masters who have gained such hard fought- 
for honours that the truth should be stated. I will 
not take up your space by a complex tabulated 
comparison, but, if challenged, can supply the 
necessary figures to substantiate my statement. 
Art-MasrTer, 








STEAM CULTIVATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Midland Farmers’ 
Club, at Birmingham, the subject of Steam Culti- 
vation came on for discussion, introduced by Mr. 
James Howard, M.P., of Bedford. The interest 
in steam cultivation, he said, had grown year by 
year. Nearly all doubts as to profitable employ- 
ment of steam power in tillage had been re- 
moved, and the two great questions to be solved 
were, how to apply the power of the engine to 
the best advantage? and the best form of 
implement to yoke to that power? The cost of 
the largest apparatus, having two engines draw- 
ing two ploughs simultaneously, was about 
1,8001., complete, and the daily expenses, calcu- 





great fimesse and skill, indicating admirably 


for estimates on their own speculation, complain 
that they often fail to get paid by any one. All 
we need say is this :—If surveyors take out the 

uantities for estimates without being appointed 
either by the architect or the builders, they must 
of course run the chance of getting no payment 
for their pains. The remuneration can come 
only from those individual tenderers who make 
a special agreement with the surveyor. 

The quantity surveyor referred to by our cor- 
respondent, “J. 8.” (p. 92, ante), has sent us 
six pages of foolscap, in reply, for which we are 
unable to find room, especially as they leave the 
actual facts very nearly as stated. The surveyor 
goes into a defence of those who take out the 
quantities without being asked by any one to do 
so, but we cannot go with him. 








ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WE have received a somewhat curious state- 
ment, dedicated to Lord Redesdale, and signed 
“ John Musgrave, Clerk of Works, North 
London Railway, City Branch,” as to the manner 
in which the works were carried out, and the 
|results which have followed. Old bricks, he 


aS eo ee | states, were used, though prohibited ; and arches, 
THE DUBLIN SCHOOL OF ART. _he asserts, are failing in consequence. 


He gives 
a number of names, but we should probably 
subject ourselves to an action for libel if we 
printed what he sends. 








THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tue annual meeting was held on the 9th inst., 


to the masters of the Edinburgh, Nottingham, Mr. J. H. Watson, president, in the chair. The 


| report read by the honorary secretary stated the 
‘number of members to be fifty-two. It was 
| agreed that the excursion this year be to Lamb- 
| 

ton and Lumley Castles and Chester-le-Street. 
It was stated that the interior decorations of 
Lambton Castle were now finished. Three years 
had been occupied over the drawing-room, The 
work had been done by Messrs. Richardson & 
Coxon, of this town, from designs by Mr. Coll- 
mann, London. 

The president then delivered the annual 
address. In the course of it he reviewed the 
principal buildings in progress or completed 
in Newcastle and neighbourhood during the past 
year. 

“The restoration of St. Nicholas’s Church tower and 
steeple is one of the most important undertakings, re~ 
quiring the greatest judgment and skill, The works 
seemed to be progressing satisfactorily; and he hoped 
funds would be forthcoming, so that the noble stracture 
of which the town is justly proud may be completed. 
far, all must admire the improvement in the spires, by the 
clear, sharp manner in which the detail is execu 
St. Stephen’s Church, Scotswood-road, is an addition to 
our ecclesiastical edifices, and an ornament to that neigh- 








* Mr. Ainslie wishes it said that h’s suggestion for 
bringing air to the fire, on which we commented, incla 


lated upon 200 working days, 41. 28. 6d, Taking | 4 fender made long enough to cover the opening and com 
40 acres as a day’s work, the cost would be Sao the sir to the Aoeplace 
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bourhood, as well as an advantage to the residents of that 
locality, under such an able, intelligent, and 
tor as Mr. Lintott. The Orpben Institution, Moor 
age, and the Industrial Schools in Gateshead, are addi- 
tions tolour public institutions for which (with prominent 
architectural features) we are indebted to that charitable 
lady, Mrs. Abbot, who has provided the whole of the 
necessary funds. The Pradhoe Convalescent Home at 
Whitley is another institution of which we may well feel 
proud, it being of noble dimensions and arance, and 
well worthy of that illustrious nobleman w memory it 
was intended to commemorate, The new buildings and 
streets at Tynemouth, intended to be carried out by the 
Duke of Northumberland, will be a great addition and 
improvement, and, no doubt, will have the effect of making 
it a first-class marine and fashionable wateringtown. The 
Gateshead Town-hall is progressing rapidly ; and after the 
many contentions, misfortunes, and delays, and after the 
wasteful expenditure of money, its completion would give 
Gateshead a great addition to its architecture, and a higher 
standing in respect to the quality of its buildings. The 
hospital at the workhouse, atier many difficulties, might, 
let them trust, be satisfactory in its results, The new 
buildings at the corner of the Side and Sandhill have just 
been finished, and the result was a considerable improve- 
ment to that narrow and confined place. The Lunatic 
Asylum at Coxlodge is amongst the largest of our public 
institutions, now nearly completed; it will add to the 
architectural features of that neighbourhood,” 


The speaker remarked, that in one of the 
latest and most extensive competitions a bad 
precedent was shown by some of the compe- 
titors, at the request of the building committee, 
furnishing detailed working drawings, specifica- 
tions, and estimates, before the merits of the 
different designs were decided on, and without 
any premium being offered for such a vast amount 
of labour. 

Mr. Johnson, as one of the competitors on the 
occasion referred to, thanked him for the sym- 
pathy he had shown in his remarks as to the 
preparation of working drawings. 

Mr. Oliver said they would soon have to pay a 
premium for competing. 

And whose fault is it ? 





LONDON OMNIBUSES, 


THE report of the General Omnibus Company, 
about to be presented, shows that the gross re- 
ceipts of the company during the half-year ending 
December 31st, 1868, were 284,0731. 5s. 11d. ; in 
the corresponding period of 1867 they were 
290,8051. 10s. 11d., giving a decrease of 6,7321. 5s. 
The numberof passengers carried in the half-year of 
1868 was 20,654,366, and in thecorresponding half- 


year of 1867, 20,757,127. The average number | cussion of the subject till the question of manici- 


of omnibuses working on week-days, respectively, palities for the metropolis—in favour of which 


was 593 and 602; on Sundays, 474 and 472. 


3:25d. and 3°30d.; ditto, earnings per mile run | 
10'86d. and11:18d. The total number of miles | 
run, 6,177,632 and 6,135,972. The largely-in- 
creased extent of accommodation afforded by | 


railways in the metropolis during the past two | 


years has, no doubt, had a certain influence in | 
diminishing the omnibus traffic on certain roads, 
and has rendered it difficult to find new traffic 
to compensate for the loss. Some new routes 
have, however, been opened with promising | 
results, and others of the old-established routes, | 
including some of those partially in competition | 
with railways, continue to produce increasing | 
revenue. The expenses show adecrease of 18,1751., | 
of which 5,2791. are due to the substitution of 
maize for oats. It is proposed to declare a 
dividend equal to 5 per cent. for the year. 








| Lead, silver, zinc, copper, 


STOCKPORT. 


A new bridge, or high-level viaduct, called | 
St. Peter’s Gate Bridge, has been erected by | 
the corporation, and recently opened to the 
public, with a view to facilitate traffic to 
the Market-place and central parts of the town. 
The bridge consists of six arches or spans, that 
over the street called Underbank being formed 
of cast-iron girders, with road plates and orna- 
mental parapet railings ; the other arches are in 
brickwork, having stone parapet, with nine bold 
stone carved pedestals carrying ornamental gas 
pillars,—width between parapets, 30 ft. The 
roadway is paved with granite cubes set in 
asphalte. Two broad staircases of stone give 
access from the higher to the low level street, 
the difference of level being about 32 ft. One 
feature in the construction of this bridge is the 
Sppropriation of the arches to usefal purposes. 
The faces of the piers to Underbank are pro- 
vided with folding doors, panelled and moulded, 
with segmental heads, and with circular-headed 
Windows: these form the frontage to extensive 


persevering M 


The average traffic receipts per omnibus per | third of the inhabitants of the metropolis,—had 
week was 171, 18s. 6{d. and 181. 1s. 63d. ; ditto, | 
per day of working, 21. 12s. 9d. and 21. 13s. 54d. | posal that the question of municipalities had 


The average fare received per passenger was) 


|wine and spirit stores and offices occupied by 
essrs. Turner, who have paid the corporation 
2,0001. for the use of part only of the arches for 
this purpose. The total cost of the bridge, in- 
cluding land and compensation, will be about 
12,000. The works have been designed and 
carried out by Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn, civil 
engineer. 





BUILDER’S CHARGE FOR ESTIMATING. 


A Surveyor writes :—* Will you kindly answer 
the following query >—Tenders were invited from 
two builders for the erection of a villa; plans 
and specifications were supplied, but no quan- 
tities ; the work was not carried ont, but one of 
the builders puts in a claim for taking out the 
quantities. Is this right?” 

If the builders tendered under the belief that 
one of them was to be employed, such a charge 
would most certainly be right. If they were 
warned before going into the business that pos- 
sibly neither tender would be accepted, they 
took the risk, and could make no charge. 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 
POPLAR WORKHOUSE. 


Str,—My attention has been called to a statement in 
your publication of last week, in page 133. It is there 
said that the Rev. Mr. Driffield proposed as an amend- 
ment, that 4 per cent, be paid, that it was carried 
by a majority of 4,° 

The true facts are these :— 

The Rev. G. T. Driffield considered the payment of 
1 per cent., or a sum of 300/. for this work of taking out 
the quantities, which it was stated would not oceupy more 
than three weeks, was something monstrous. He would, 
therefore, move, as an amendment, that the remuneration 
be 3 per cent. only. 

This ameudment was seconded by Mr. Robey, but on 
being put from the chair, it was lost by 7 votes against 3. 

Mr. Bracebridge moved, and Mr. Hoare seconded the 
a Age es of Mr. Dobson to take out the quantities. 

r. Robey moved, and the Rev. G, T. Driffield seconded 
as an amendment, the appointment of Messrs. Hill & 
ee. P 

e amendment was lost by 7 votes against 4, and t' 
original motion carried nem om, ” ” 

Wu. Doxzson. 








BUILDERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES, 
GILBERT v. HILL AND ANOTHER, 





Suppose two men were led to pay 101. each 
for right to raffle for a horse, and when the 
winner went for his prize he was told there was 
no horse, would that be right? The least he, 
would ask for would be to have his own money 


again. 








THE GAS SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS. | 


Tue president of the Board of Trade (Mr. | 
Bright), has received a deputation from the dele- 
gates appointed by the metropolitan vestries and 
district Boards on the question of the gas supply 
of the metropolis. The deputation was introduced 
by Mr. Dilke, M.P. The object of the deputation 
was to urge the president of the Board of Trade 
to carry on a Bill of which his predecessor in 
office, the Duke of Richmond, had given notice, | 
and which provided that if gas consumers were 
not supplied with good gas at a reasonable rate 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or any vestry 
or local authority might, by agreement or com- 
pulsion, purchase the existing works of gas com- 
| panies and erect additional works. Mr. Bright 
|referred to the probability of the metropolis 
| being divided into municipalities, and asked 
whether it would not be better to defer the dis- 








memorials had been received sigued by one- 
been settled. Mr. Beale objected to this pro- 


been under discussion since 1835, and might re- 
main open a long while yet. Besides, many 
gentlemen present were opposed to municipali- 
ties, whilst they were all agreed as to the neces- | 
sity of some action for obtaining better and 
cheaper gas. Mr. Bright said the subject would 
receive the fullest consideration from his col- 


leagues and himeelf. 











A NEW MINERAL PAINT. 


Mvcu interest has been excited in the United | 
States by the discovery of a mineral which is | 


Tuts was an action (Court of Exchequer) by the widow 


| Of a carpenter, on behalf of herself and two children, to 
| Tecover compensation in damages for his death, which was 


caused by the felling of a building in the Lower-rvad, 
Deptford, which wus in course of erection by the de- 


| fendants for a floor-cloth manufactory. 


Mr. Day and Mr. Willis appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Serjeant Parry and Mr. Beasley for the defendants. 

The building fell during a gale that prevailed in Jaly, 
1867, and it was said in consequence of the improper re- 
moval of certain struts and braces. 

The defence was that neither the defendants nor any 
foreman in their employ ordered or authorised the removal 


| of those supports to the building. 


The jury, after having been locked up for some time, 
ues bane able to agree, were discharged without giving a 
ve . 








STONE’S END IN THE BOROUGH. 


Is this beyond the care of the Board of Works? Here 
is a fair opportunity of widening the thoroughfare, I am 
afraid, going to be thrown away. This spot may be re- 
garded as one of the entrances into London. A plot of 
ground has been lying unbuilt on now some years, whereon 
stood the Uld Stone’s-end public-house. It is reported 
that a new police-station is about to be built on it. Now, 
there are houses standing singly on both sides of this 
vacancy about 12 ft. in advance of the line from Trinity- 
street, and it is plain that a few years will see them ail re- 
buiit to Horsemonger-lane, or as far as the Sessions- house, 
Would it not be a pity to neglect initiating so great an 
improvement ? 

Asan old inhabitant of the Borongh, I feel ashamed 
that it should be necessary to point out so manifest a 
dereliction of duty to all concerned. Do lend your 
powerful aid, Mr, Editor, to rouse them. 

Onty a Taror. 








A NEW PIN WANTED. 


Sre,—In this age of scientific progress is it not possible 
to make a coiil-headed pin? We have a safety pin, which, 
in point of fact, is an old Roman fibula, or brooch, or 
owche ; but if you bave several children they are always 
bent and out of order. Now, what is wanted is a pin 
that could be aflixed to a garment by Sir Thomas HEngle- 
field’s coat of arms, a needle and thread, so as to be 


| affixed thereto for permanent use. On a larger scale, I 


believe, if made of well-rolled wire, they would be much 
more useful for training plants than any ordinary cast- 
iron eyes, being not so brittle. Such iron eyes I well know 


are sold by florists in Covent-garden Market. 


Crvis LonpIvENsIs. 








THE LAW COURTS. 
S1r,—It is very much to be regretted that when a 


said to possess the most valuable qualities of government evinces an anxiety to effect improvements in 


white lead, while superior in many respects to 
the manufactured article. The mine in which it 
has been found is situate in North Carolina, and 
has been worked for many years as a silver and 
lead mine. The vein, however, presents an un- 
precedented variety and association of minerals. 
gold, iron, and 
manganese are found in the workings, which 
are continually varying in character. The ore 
usually averages about 30 per cent. of lead. 
The powder manufactured from the ore, when 
mixed with oil, it is said, forms the most durable 
paint known, and a yacht upon which it has 
been tried has been sailing for the past summer 
without coppering of any kind. The works for 
manufacturing this powder into white lead are 
situate at Bergen Point, New Jersey. There is 
something not clear, however, in what is said 
as to the nature of the paint : it is said to stand a 
fierce heat without change. 








SUN-DIALLING. 


S1r,—I am abont to erect a horizontal sun-dial, and 
should be glad if any of your readers could state the 
ex«ct angle at which the gnomon should be placed, and 
the most correct method for dividing the hours on the 
dial, 
The mention of the author’s name by whom the best 
work on the above has been written would prove of a 
assistance. 5. H.W. 





the town by erecting suitable buildings for the administra- 
| tion of justice, it should cause such an agitation among 
| architects and their friends for obtainmg the prize 
of erecting these Courts, as to discourage for the future 
all attempts to improve the public buildings of London. 

I think too much stress is laid on the ornamentation of 
these new Law Courts. Let them by all means be respect- 
ably built, but I see no good reason why money should 
| be lavished on mere decorations. Utility should be the 
| aim of architects in erecting public buildings, plenty of 
light and ventilation, and the simpler the construction the 
more likely to succeed. 

Is it advisable to let the building ia one tender? Could 
it not be divided into four tenders, and a fourth part built 
first, which would enable the public to jadge of the merit 
of the building as applicable to the hearing of law suits ? 
This cautious way of proceeding would ease the pressure 
on the fund devoted to the expense of the erections; 
possibly the cantion would not be without its reward, in 
affording an opportunity of pausing where an error is to 
be avoided, together I think no sufficient reasons have 
been advanced for delaying to begin to erect the Law 
Courts on the Carey-street site. Pspicrgs. 








GRAINING. 


Srr,—I cannot agree with any of the speakers at the 
Society of Arts who opposed ‘‘ Graining’’ on the sole 
idea that it is in most instances wo cg — 
the ining that is at present done in the new 
shed one yo springing up is positively disgraceful ; bat 
what is the reason that the work is done so badly? It is 
the price that is paid to inexperi i workmen, who are 
now executing oak graining at the price of 2}d. per yard 
for several builders at the West-end, 4 price that no 
“‘grainer” who is at all entitled to the name would 





aceept if even doubled. 
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I have tried nearly every invention that during the last 
twenty-five years has attempted to displace graining and 
marbling, and have found that in every respect it has failed 
to give the same pleasing effect as an experienced grainer 
can give.*I trust that in justice to the many eminent work- 
men in the above branch (who have worked their way up 
to their present high position ne | through hard study 
direct from real specimens) you will insert this note. 

DgcoratTivE ARTIST. 

P.S.—Another point is, if master painters were to pay 
a little more for their graining work, it would not spoil the 

ainter’s work that often so much time is 4 BS on, They 
that the graining is the work that is looked at when 
the job is finished, and if well done it would often hide 
defects underneath it. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bishampton.—The bishop of the diocese, the 
Duc d’Aumale, and Miss Porter, of Birlingham, 
have each given 5001. towards rebuilding the 
parish church of Bishampton, and Mr. Preedy, 
of London, has been engaged as the architect. 
The present building is ancient, and very dilapi- 
dated, the only thing done for it of late having 
been the re-roofing of the chancel by the Duc 
d’Aumale, who is lord of the manor. There is 
Norman and Perpendicular work in the church, 
but the whole is greatly disfigured, and its dilapi- 
dations are disguised by plaster and whitewash, 
the yellow ochre and the artistic selvage of black 
which a village dauber formerly put on the out- 
lines of windows and arches having given way 
to the all-prevailing white. It is hoped that in 
the renewal of the building care will be taken 
to preserve the ancient iron frame which held 
the hour-glass at the pulpit for the preachers in 
the seventeenth century. 

Chester.—The new church of the Holy Trinity | 
has been consecrated. The new edifice is on) 
the site of the old one, but covers the old burial | 
ground, and is on a line with the other modern | 
buildings of Water-gate street. The style of 
architecture is Decorated. The church consists 
of a nave, chancel, north and sonth aisles, two 
vestries, and a tower with spire at the west end | 


given by Miss Buckley. It is atwo-light window, 
at the west end of the south aisle. Two subjects 
have been introduced: the raising of Lazarus 
from the tomb by Christ, and the restoring of 
Tabitha to life, in her sick chamber, by St. Peter. 
The artists were Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 
London. 

Bury St. Edmund’ s.—The chancel of St. James’s 
Church has now been completed. The chancel 
is 58 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 40 ft. 3 in. from 
the floor to the apex of the roof, and rises in 
three stages from the nave to the east end, there 
being one step under the chancel arch, two 
others in a line with the side doors, and two 
more at the altar-rail. In all three divisions the 
floor has been laid with Minton’s tiles. Adjacent 
to the nave is placed, on either side the chancel, 
a row of ten oaken stalls, in front of which are 
benches for the choristers ; and on the south of 
the altar are sedilia in three compartments, 
executed in Caen stone, to be surmounted with 
carved Gothic canopies and finials. Between 
the sedilia and the reredos is also a small 
credence-table of Ancaster stone, supported on 
moulded brackets. The reredos has been put up 
at the expense of the members of the firm of 
Oakes, Bevan, & Co., of this town, and occupies 
the whole of the eastern wall beneath the string- 
course. A decorated window, designed by the 
architect, Mr. G. G. Scott, has been inserted at 
the east end, and has been filled with stained 
glass, purchased by subscription, and executed 
by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, as a me- 
morial of the late patron of the living, Mr. Henry 
Wilson, of Stowlangtoft Hall. The stalls and 





cboir-benches in the chancel have been made by 
Mr. Darkin, clerk of the works, and the stone | 
sedilia by Mr. Plowman, of this town. The whole 
of the remainder of the work has been executed 
by Mr. Jackaman. 
Manchester.—The church of St. Gabriel, Hulme, 
Manchester, has been consecrated. The church 
occupies a prominent position in Erskine-street, 
midway between the Stretford and City roads. 


} 


A few only of the benches for the nave have 
been made, but it is hoped funds will soon allow 
more to be ordered. The temporary gas-fittings 
consist of brackets in the spandrels of the arches 
above the nave pillars. The heating apparatus 
was put in by Messrs. Haden. The light is 
softened by tinted and partially opaque thick 
glass in two or three colours. The architects 
were Messrs. Medland & Taylor, of Manchester. 








Mliscellanen, 


Manchester Architects and Machine- 
Made Bricks.—In reference to a remark by 
Alderman Bennet at a meeting of Manchester 
builders, &c., to receive a free-labour deputation, 
‘that “unless the architects would specify 
_machine-made bricks, builders were almost 
powerless in the matter” of promoting free 
jlabour, a letter signed by various well-known 
Manchester architects says:—“ We think that 
_we should not be acting in the interest of any 
one except the manufacturer of machine-made 
bricks were we to debar ourselves from that to 
which we conceive we have an undoubted right, 
viz., the use of whatever material seems to us 
the best for the particular purpose intended. 
To determine that machine-made bricks should 
be used would certainly be construed as implying 
the exclusion of those made by hand, and this 
would be encouraging a monopoly in its most 
objectionable shape, and depriving the makers 
of both, of that healthy stimulus which compe- 
tition alone can give. There can be no doubt, 
on the other hand, that if machine-made bricks 
could be had in Manchester equal to hand-made 
ones, but at a lower price, or superior to them at 
the same price, no protective influence would be 
required on our part to cause them to be generally 
used.” 


‘Wire-rope Transport.—Mr. Hodgson, C.E., 
has patented an invention based on East Indian, 








of the south aisle. The length from east towest |The church is of considerable height, and, Chinese, and other Eastern practice, in the 
is 101 ft., the width from north to south walls | although the steeple is still unfinished, rises well | formation of a light and cheap mode of transport- 
66 ft., and the spire is 155 ft. high. The but-| apove the adjoining buildings. St. Gabriel’s is, ing mineral or agricultural produce, suspended 
tresses of the tower terminate in gables, and the | we believe, the only example in Manchester of a from a pair of wire ropes, and moved by steam 
spire, with lancet lights, rises from within a! prick church—one in which the facing bricks or horse power at one end of the line, through 


parapet of open quatrefoils, which has crocketed 
pinnacles at the angles. A similar parapet is 
carried round the building by a tablet of foliage 
supported by carved corbels. The principal 
entrance at present is under the tower from 
Watergate-street, and is sculptured. There is 
an entrance at the west end of the nave, in 
Linenhall-street, but this is not yet completed. 
The nave is lighted east and west by two seven- 
light windows, and also in the clear-story by 
two-light windows, the tracery being geometrical 
in character ; while the aisles are lighted by two 
and three-light windows of the same description. | 
The nave is covered by an open timber roof, | 
while the choir and chancel have an inner timber | 
roof, enriched by bosses of carved foliage. The | 





show both outside and in. The outside of the | 
building is of red brick relieved with blue in| 
bands and patterns, whilst in the interior the 
walls are lined throughout with white bricks, 
with arches, strings, and various devices worked | 
in red brick, on a white ground. The outline of | 
the site being a simple rectangle, and of not, 
more than sufficient size, the plan of the church 
is likewise a parallelogram, terminating tri- 

apsidally at the east end, which faces Erskine- | 
street. The north aisle extends to the extreme | 
western limit of the site, but the nave and south | 
aisle stop a little short of it, 80 as to allow access | 
to and from the central west door. A portion of 

the western bay of the south aisle contains a | 
brick-built porch, which is the main entrance for | 


an endless running rope. The goods are con- 
veyed in boxes, which pass the supporting pulleys 
without interruption. The line is not unlike 
that of a telegraph, reminding one of the old 
lady’s idea of having her umbrella returned by 
telegraph. One has been erected near Leicester, 
and is said to work well. The inventor, how- 
ever, chiefly intends it for use in the colonies. 


Gas and Water Supply Corporations 
and their Customers.—A case of considerable 
interest has been heard at the Carlisle County 
Court. It was an action brought against the 
Corporation of Carlisle to recover 5l. for damage 
sustained by reason of the defendants cutting off 
their supply of gas. The Corporation are the 
proprietors of both the gasworks and the water- 


oe is the gift of Mr. C. T. W. Parry, and is the congregation. For other uses and for exit works, and, the plaintiffs having fallen into 
y Mr. Earp. It consists of seven sunk panels, there are in all six doors, three at the western | arrears of water rate to the extent of 7s. 4d., 


divided by shafts of Ballinasloe marble, with | 
carved capitals supporting crocketed canopies, 
the finials of which rise above the hood moulds. 
The gablets are filled by emblematical sub- | 
jects, and the space between them and those 
below is filled up with chaste diaper work. 
Among other gifts are two stained windows. 
The one in the north aisle, almost hidden by the | 
organ, consists of three lights, with angelic 
figures in the tracery and cinquefoils above. 
In the centre light is the Saviour as the Good 
Shepherd, and on either side St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The stained window in the south 
aisle has also three lights, but a double row of sub- 
jects, the tracery having trefoils and quatrefoils. 
The following texts are illustrated by the artist : 
1. “From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures ;” 2. “I was naked and ye clothed 
me;” 3. The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick ;” 4. “ Ye must be bornagain;” 5. “Iwas 
sick and ye visited me ;” 6. “ I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink.” The architects were the 
late Mr. James Harrison and his successors, 
Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, of Chester. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, of Aldford, was the builder. 
The seats have been made by Mr. Appleyard, of 
Chester. The gasfittings, altar-rail, and iron- 
work were by Messrs. Peard & Jackson, London. 

Eccleshall.—The north aisle of the church has 
been reopened; and, after an interval scarcely 
exceeding three months, the church has been 
restored almost as it was before the fire. There 
is, indeed, little change to notice in the appear- 





ance, beyond the addition of a painted window, 





and three at the eastern end of the building. | 
The nave is divided from the north and south | 
aisles by arcades of five arches each. The pillars | 
are of cream-coloured Bath stone, the shafts 
being banded with red stone. The baptistery— 
oblong in shape—is at the west end of the north | 
aisle, and is marked off from the aisle by a 
couplet of tall narrow arches, resting on a central 
pillar. The chancel, which is 43 ft. by 20 ft., 
projects a little more to the east than the two 
smaller apses, and is about double their height. 
The smaller apses are lighted by an arcade of 
lancet windows, all round; while the great central 
apse has three two-light stone traceried win- 
dows, divided by circular brick buttresses, ter- 
minating with carved and conical caps. Inside 
and out, the eaves have moulded brick cornices. 
The steeple will come over the western bay of 
the chancel. The aisle windows are in pairs, 
with stone cusped heads. Each bay in the 
clearstory has a stone rose-window in the centre, 
with a lancet on each side. The west end is 
lighted by a three-light window, upwards of 
20 ft. high, with a single lancet on each side of 
it. The roofs are covered with purple slates, 
with bands and patterns of green-coloured slates. 
The ridges have red terra-cotta cresting, of 
original design. Want of funds, however, has 


caused the work to be let in many contracts, and 
ordered bit by bit as circumstances appeared to 
justify; and thus it happens that even at the 
time of consecration much that is desirable is 
still unfinished. Oak chancel-stalls, and tiling 


the defendants cut off their supply of gas. The 
plaintiffs submitted that the defendants had no 
right to stop the supply of gas for any default 
in respect of water. The defendants contended 
that they could cut off the supply of gas at any 
time. The judge held that they could not. If, 
he said, they agreed to supply a customer, a 
contract was implied which could only be invali- 
dated by his breaking their rules and falling into 
arrears for gas.— Verdict for the plaintiffs for 20s. 


The Value of Land in Bristol.—Afier 
considerable negotiation, the Local Board of 
Health have purchased a narrow strip of ground 
lying between the inside margin of the footpath 
and the line of the new City Hotel. The com- 
pany, it is said, first asked 800l. for the strip, 
but ultimately received the half of that sum, The 
effect will be the immediate repair of the foot- 
path. 


A Cheap and Good Whitewash. — Sir: 
Seeing a recipe for whitewash last week put me 
in mind of one that I have been using, which I 
find is very good, as well as verycheap. Itisas 
follows :—Dissolve 6 lb. of fine white pipe-clay 
in as much water as will make it as thick as 
paint ; soak and dissolve } lb. of good glue; add 
and mix well; then add 3 |b. of fat or dripping 
of any kind, put on the fire and boil a few 
minutes, and use while hot. The fat being 
boiled with the pipe-clay forms a kind of in- 
soluble soap, which, if used while hot, defies all 
kinds of weather. It may be coloured to suit 





for passages and chancel, are still in preparation. 


the taste.—R. 
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The Proposed New Chapels at the 
Chatham Cemetery.—A special meeting of a 
committee representing the various Noncon- 
forming bodies in Chatham has been held on the 
subject of the Nonconformist chapel proposed to 
be erected at the new cemetery, which, as at 
present proposed, is exceedingly distasteful to 
the Nonconformists, from its presenting an 
invidious comparison to the chapel proposed to 
be built for the use of the members of the 
Establishment. A_ resolution was passed 
requesting the Board of Health, acting as the 
Burial Board, to make such alterations as would 
be satisfactory to the general body of Noncon- 
formists. A deputation waited on the Burial 
Board, when that body, after consultation with 
the architect (Mr. Young), agreed to make the 
alterations required by the Nonconform'sts, and 
the two chapels will accordingly be as nearly as 
possible alike. 

How to Catch Rats.—For catching rats in 
a cheap and effective manner we recommend the 
following :—Cover a common barrel with stiff, 
stout paper, tying the edge around the barrel ; 
place a board so that the rats may have easy 
access to the top; sprinkle cheese-parings or 
other “ feed’’ for the rats on the paper for several 

days, until they begin to believe that they have 


Ventilation by Air Fountains.—A mode 
of ventilating churches, halls, &c., by means of 
jetsof fresh air passing through pipes to the centre 
of the space to be ventilated, and above reach 
of the heads of those present; in conjunction 
with ways of egress for the foul air through the 
floor, after being cooled by the fresh air mixed 
with it, is proposed by Mr. R. Moffat Smith, of 
Manchester, architect. The system of ventilation, 
Mr. Smith observes, could be combined with 
warming apparatus. The fresh air would enter 
the central space through ornamental tube 
standards, or could descend from the roof, as in | 
a ball-room, although the jets would be turned | 
upwards. By means of valves or taps the air 
could be regulated at pleasure. 





The New Law Courts.—aAt a recent Court | 
of Common Council, the Remembrancer stated | 
that he had received a communication intimating | 
that the Government had given notice of their. 
intention to introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
making a bridge to connect the new Courts of 
Justice and the Temple. He recommended that 
the communication be referred to the City Lands 
Committee, with power to confer with the 
Government and the commissioners employed in 
constructing the Courts. This was agreed to. 





aright to their daily rations from this source ; 
then place in the bottom of the barrel a piece of 
rock, about 6 in. or 7 in. high, filling with water 
until only enough of it projects above the water 
for one rat to lodge upon. Now replace the 
paper, first cutting a cross in the middle, and 
the first rat that comes on the barrel-top goes 
through into the water, and climbs on the rock. 
The paper comes back to the place, and the 
second rat follows the first. Then begins a fight 


| readers have heard, it was evident from the first | 
_that none of the fire-extinguishing appliances at | 
| the disposal of the firemen would be of the slight- 


'@ few minutes from the time that the fire was 


Report on Cleansing Newcastle-upon= 
Tyne.—A report by Mr. John Fulton, C.E., the 
borough engineer, to the Town Council, on the 
cleansing of the borough, has been printed. The 
report, at the conclusion, says :— 

“Having recently, under your instructions, visited 
several of the most important towns of England, I can 
confidently affirm that, as regards surface-cleaasing, New- 
castle bears favourable comparison with any of them. It 
is true that many of our modern streets are not paved, and 
are consequently in a wretched condition, but the defect is 
ie in a fair way of being remedied, and, as a proof of this, 

may state that upwards of five lineal miles of new streets 
were sewered, paved, and flagged during lastyear. At this 
rate of progress two years will suffice to complete all the 
streets in the town at present unpaved, provided the 
requisite funds be forthcoming,” 


Experiments have been made with chloride of 
calcium (Cooper’s patent) for the purpose of 
saving expense in street watering, and the 
report states that “it was found that when used 
in very strong solution, it had the effect of 
hardening the surface of the roads, and thus 
preventing the formation of dust, and the con- 
sequent necessity for watering. Further experi- 
ments are to be made next summer with this 
material.” 


East London Museum.—On Saturday last 
the Lord President and Vice-President of the 





Destruction of the Hull Theatre Royal.— 
At this fire, of which by this time most of our | 





est avail. As is usual with theatres, the flames | 
made rapid and irresistible progress, and within | 


Council for Education (Earl de Grey and Ripon 
and Mr. Forster, M.P.) received a deputation for 
the purpose of formally accepting from them the 
gift to the nation of the title-deeds of the site 
which the promoters of the East London Museum 


| scheme have conveyed to the Science and Art 


Department, under the powers of the Act of 
Parliament obtained for that purpose. Mr. 
Holms, M.P., introduced the deputation, and Mr. 


first observed the entire building was in flames. | Brady explained that the Government had agreed 


| As yet the cause of the fire, if known, has not 


| to erect a museum in East London, on condition 


for the possession of the dry place on the stone, been explained. The audience, together with | 
4 - 4 é é 'that the promoters selected and defrayed the 
the noise of which attracts the rest, who share the company and assistants, had all left the expense and the cost of site. Mr. Brady then 


the same fate.—Scientific Farmer. 


New Drinking-fountain in the Old Kent- 
road.-—A new drinking-fountain has been erected 
in the Old Kent-road, outside the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, and nearly opposite the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station. The fountain has two large 
drinking-troughs for animals attached to it. 
About three months since a local committee 
were formed, and an appeal made to the inhabi- 
tants for the necessary funds. More than 1201. 


politan Drinking-fountain and Cattle-trough 
Association. A site was granted by the vestry 
of St. George the Martyr, and the first of two 
fountains which are to be erected by the Asso- 
ciation has now been opened for the use of the 
public. The directors of the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Company have granted a free supply 
of water for it. The Metropolitan Drinking- 
fountain and Cattle-trough Association have 
now 124 fountains and 114 troughs in the metro- 
polis, and as many as 700 horses have been 
known to drink at one trough in a single day, 
besides other animals. The society is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and has 
its offices at 1, Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton- 
street, E.C. 


The Sanitary Condition of Bridport.—A 
meeting of the Town Council has been held to 
consider the question, and whether some means 
could be adopted for bringing a supply of water 
into the town, Mr. H. E. Hounsell having given 
notice at the last meeting that he would make 
® motion to that effect. Mr. Hounsell’s motion 
was—“ That some means be adopted to bring a 
Supply of water into the town.” They had 
heard, he said, that the mortality had been very 
slight; but in the last quarter it was heavy 
because they had had fever. It was because of 
that fever that his motion was made, and it was 
that fever that ought to be prevented by a good 
water supply as one of the means, and by sundry 
other precautions. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion it was finally resolved by 11 against 9 
that the matter be adjourned for two months. 


The Proposed Tunnel between England 
and France.—Mr. H. Beckett, F.G.S., the 
gentleman appointed to report upon the possi- 
bility of effecting a communication between the 
two countries by a submarine tunnel under the 
Straits of Dover, presided at a meeting of the 
Dudley Geological Society on Monday evening, 
and read a paper on the scheme. Mr. Becket 
said the promoters of the scheme proposed to 
drive two parallel tunnels for a single line of 
rails, and were of opinion that the total cost 
would be considerably less than 10,000,0001. 


Theatre Royal was destroyed by fire in October, 
1859, and it was six years before this new one | 
was erected, so that it was only four years old. | 
The North British and Mercantile Insurance | 
| Company is liable to the extent of 2,000I. 
| Report on Expenditure of Boston Local 


| Board.—A report of Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., | 
| the bo h i th dit f the, 
were soon subscribed, and the committee placed | eS bell dee Sah a tes See eee 
themselves in communication with the Metro. | 


local board for 1862—68 has been printed. It) 
states that the average ordinary expenditure has 
been 3,1901. per annum, and that during this 
period a sum of 1,057/. has been paid for works 
of permanent improvement, in addition to 3,876. 
paid during the same period in repayment of 
loan and interest on money borrowed for paving 
the town, and included in the ordinary ex- 
penditure. 


The Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company (Limited),— The report to the 
eleventh half-yearly meeting of shareholders 
states that the properties belonging to the com- 


i 
| 


| 


building before the fire broke out. Very little | : : ee 
proceeded to point out what the promoters’ views 
property was saved from the flames. Theold | were as regards the sort of museum they wished 


to secure. Their leading idea was that it should 
be educational in the widest sense of the term. 
As regards fine arts and schools of design, the 


| promoters did not know of any institutions of 
|more importance. They also hoped that the 


| museum might be made subservient to technical 
/education generally. The title was complete, 
and divested of all prior trusts. A condition of 
the general proposal was that the museum should 
be open in the evenings. It would be erected 
on 44 acresof land in Bethnal-green. Two mil- 
lions of people resided within a radius of two 
miles of the site. The Lord President, after 
formally receiving the title-deeds, said the Go- 
vernment accepted the trust most willingly, and 
would do their utmost to render the contemplated 
museum as publicly beneficial as possible. 


Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. — The 
official auditor’s report on the financial opera- 
tions of this society for the year 1868 has just 
appeared, and it seems to indicate that, in spite 





pany at present completed and occupied, are as 
follows :— 





Tenements, 

Cobden Buildings, King’s Cross-road......s00r000000. 20 
Nelson Buildings, Bridge-street, Greenwich......... 40 
Tower Buildings, Brewhouse-lane, High-street, 

WIRE vceccoves. ccgcosensssssesrenseoncsesessecieseces peasese 
Stanley Buildings, Old St. Pancras-road, King’s 
CI. disatantanscestnntesonrsenssinnenseesorncssotavetienianses 104 
Palmerston Buildings, City Garden-row, City-road 72 
Cromwell Buildings, Red Cross-street, Southwark 24 
Derby Buildings, Britannia-street and Wicklow- 





street, King’s Croas-road ........ccsececeenseeceeeeeeee 168 
Gladstone Buildings, Willow-street, Finsbury ... 84 
Totai ... 572 


Buildings in course of completion at Willow-stree 
and at the Bethnal Green Estate—to be occupi 
VOTy SHOFEY........ccccrerscereerseceseeese peatecceecconcoesee 102 


674 


The company have also a site in Ebury-street, 
and mean to erect dwellings for about 100 more 
families; so that this company provides improved 
dwellings for 778 families, or 3,890 persons, 
besides 180 ordinary houses at Bethnal-green. 
A dividend of 5 per cent. has been declared. 


Fatal Fall of a Mill Chimney at 
Glasgow.—A boisterous wind has blown down 
the square brick stalk, about 80 ft. high, in con- 
nexion with the paper-mill of Mr. Robert Bruce, 


of the commercial depression which has pre- 
vailed, the year has been in every way most 
successful. The society began the year with 
13,565 members, and finished it with 15,902. 
The income for the year was 30,2491. 5s. 9d., or 
2,5201. per month, against 26,8011. 53s, 7d., or 
2,2331. per month, in 1867. The average quar- 
terly contribution was 9s. 4d., against 9s. 6d. in 
1867. The amount received was appropriated 
as follows :—22,9341. Os. 1d. were paid for sick- 
ness, funerals, and other benefits; 5891. 1s. 5d. 
were spent in postage, reports, &c. ; 1,5731. 2s. 1d. 
was the cost of management ; and the remainder, 
or 5,1531. 2s. 2d., was added to the reserve fand, 
which now amounts to close upon 55,0001. The 
cost of management was 51. 4s. per cent. upon 
the gross income, and it was covered by the 
fines, thus leaving the whole of the ordinary 
contributions available for the satisfaction of 
claims, and for the augmentation of the reserve 
fund, 

The Architectural Museum.—On the 15th 
the Committee saw four candidates for the office 
of Curator, and ultimately appointed Mr. Joseph 
H. Wallis. The new building in Westminster 
is ready, and the collection is now to be removed 
without delay. 


A Bolton Philanthropist.—The Chadwick 





situated at South Woodside, off Park-road, near 
Kelvin Bridge, Great Western-road. The stalk 
was blown down literally from top to base. It 
fell upon the roofs of four houses, the greater 
part of the débris levelling two centre buildings, 
which formed the residences of three separate 
families. Eight persons, mostly females, were 





sterling, 


Charity trustees at Bolton have had notice given 
them that Dr. Chadwick, of Southport, and for- 
merly of Bolton, had placed at their disposal a 
farther sum of 5,000/., in addition to 17,0001. 
previously given, making in all 22,000/., to be 
devoted to the erection of artisans’ model dwell- 





killed, and others injured. 


ings and an orphan asylum. 
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Society for the Encouragement of the 


Borough of Portsmouth Drainage.—The 


Fine Arts.—At a recent meeting of the mem- | Town Council of this Borough have accepted the 


bers and promoters of this institution, Mr. Henry 


tender of Messrs. Neave & Fry, of Walworth, to 


Warren, president of the Institute of Painters | execute these works—between thirty and forty 
in Water-colours, delivered a lecture “‘ On the} miles of brick sewers. Mr. J. E. Greatorex is 


History and Progress of Water-colour Drawing 
in this Country,” having especial reference to 


the borough engineer. 





the works of Thomas Girtin, a collection of —_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


whose pictures (now the property of his son, 
Mr. T. C. Girtin) decorated the walls of the 
building. Mr. Redgrave, R.A., presided, and 
opened the proceedings by explaining how im- 
portant it was that the most interesting memo- 
rials of British art should not pass away from us, 
and amongst those memorials should be con- 
spicuously classed the productions of the late 
Mr. Girtin. Mr. Warren, in the course of an 
instructive lecture, showed that the origin of 
water-colour drawing dated much further back 
than was generally supposed, but it was not 
until after the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
that an actual school of water-painting was 
established in this country. In short, there was 


no regular school for water-colour draughtsmen | 


until the year 1805, when Cozens, Girtin, and | 
Turner were really the pioneers of that im- 


portant art. 


The Timber Trade.—The Liverpool timber 
trade during the past year was more limited 
than for many previous years. The number of 
vessels that arrived in the Mersey in the course | 
of the year, with cargoes of timber, was 332) 


from British America, with a gross tonnage of | 


288,079; and 97 from the Baltic, with 33,943 
tons. The arrivals from British America show 
@ decrease, as compared with 1867, of 37 ships 
and 19 290 tons; and those from the Baltic an 
increase of 4 ships, but a decrease of 78 tons. | 


The colonial and foreign timber and deals im- | 


ported during the year measured 22,341,000 
cubic feet. 


Railways in Russia.—The length of the’ 
railways in Russia is, according to the latest 
returns, 10,556 versts, of which 5,739 versts are | 
open for traffic, and 4,817 versts are in est 
struction, and which will be opened i in the course 
of the year. Amongst the lines in construction | 
are :—Sergniewsk to Yaroslaw, on the Moscow | 
and Yaroslaw railway, 200 versts; Moscow to | 
Smolensk, 257 versts; Koursk to Sea of Azoff, | 
775 versts; Riga to Nitan, 40 versts ; Finland | 
line, 330 versts ; Poti to Tiflis, 288 versts. The 
most important of these projected lines will be) 
the Oral line, which commences at the Port of | 
Berezowk, on the Xama, and terminates at | 
Tumena, on the Towra. Its total length will be 
687 versts. This line will put into communica- 
tion the eastern and western valleys of the Ural 
mountains. The total amount of merchandise 
exported from Europe into Siberia is estimated 
annuaily at 20,000,000 of Russian pounds in 
weight; and from Siberia into Europe at 
2,300,000 pounds as the production of the mines 
in the Ural alone. 


The Medals of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. — The special general meeting of the 
Institute for the award of Medals and Prizes 
(including the Royal Gold Medal), is postponed 
until the 5th of April. This is in consequence 
of the intervention of an extra special meeting. 


Value of London Property.—The Peerless 
Pool Estate, the property of Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, formerly let at 6001. per annum, has 
been recently leased to Messrs. Tubbs, Lewis, 
& Co., at a yearly rental of 2,8001. —City Press. 


Charch-heating Accident at Edinburgh. 
A rather startling occurrence took place in 
Restalrig church during divine service. Great 
alarm was created by the bursting of one of the 
pipes of the heating-apparatus, and several mem- 
bers of the congregation sustained rather severe 
injuries. It is supposed that, from inattention 
or want of knowledge, the boiler had been allowed 
to get over-heated. The noise of the explosion 
is described as being equal to that of a battery 
of field-pieces. 


Moving a House.—We are asked to say 
that the contractors mentioned in our last under 
this heading as Messrs. Head & Co., should be 
described as Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw, Head, & 
Co., of Cannon-street. Mr. Neal is the manager 
of the works at Caversham. 


Typhus Fever in Brussels.—Fever is still 
raging to such an extent in Brussels that the 
King and Court have left that city. All the 
private schools are removed from the capital. 
What is the cause ? 








TENDERS. 


For new street from Holborn-circus to Shoe-lane, for the 
Corporation of the City of London. Mr. Wm, Haywood, 
engineer. Quantities by Mr. F. Warburton Stent :— 





OUMAING «cc sveceniescctvens.sevenseers £10,276 0 0 
Trollepe........covecseooresecsssseseeeee 10,100 0 0 
Bl otseen: B OO. | ssasetaecrcsesaastens 9,516 0 0 
BEND vccdenstcnsorntsctsetbenatienaesenss 9,640 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 9,612 0 0 
OE TR ace con icicictoonsiccsace 9,542 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. ......408 9,473 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......... . 9,135 0 0 
ae agg & Sons. 9,090 0 0 
BT nckvacusdenecthsaciveose 8,994 0 0 
Hil, “Keddeii, & Waldram 8,771 0 0 


* Accepted. Sy 





| Mackness. Mr. W. E. Williams, architect :— 


Eaton & Chapman ...... seitaree so wononen £956 0 0 
BIEN acnsuacavcetni(uinibemaaiinconiiiinn 941 0 0 
TREES csv cacecsvatgaangrochecdanouowceaeenebe 84 0 0 








For completing a house in the Cremorne-road, at the 


corner of Seaton-street, Chelsea. Mr. E, O. Symons, 
surveyor :— 


IIT .innxtsiqcuaneavandiaeenasanteiaiaess £735 0 0 
RNID ox sccscisscivsvicntacevtswdteviant 776 @ O 
— TGR - wicccenmertiaissnes 690 0 0 

scuecbcbubseinensvsiuvensimnibonmibne’ 49 0 «0 
Bige SUUIRIIES Scccasvasecessvixvonents 600 0 0 





For the erection of a shop for Mr. Catherall, of Berk- 
hampstead, Watford, Herts. Mr, Frank E, Thicke, archi- 
tect ;— 


MIE sesschtiogcciddcphiducedssebideosavedaad £570 0 0 
RIO, csccspvinitilivvastaitenescteitincs 660 0 0 
ERD nw cccssancisbrsoeniibeciaepbtsscctan 554 0 0 
EIlin crcuinsncivcenedenienasisiiiabmenibeuniaias 530 4 8 
RR Pete i Phe AT, 617 12 0 





For alterations and additions to the Hackney Union 
Workhouse, at Homerton. Mr. W. Lee, architect, Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Liusdell & Giffard :— 








RIND . acsecsarsessntniensbers . £11,150 0 0 
Lewis .. - 11,133 0 0 
Condor 10,887 0 0 
Higgs.... 10,629 0 0 
Ashby & Son., wee 10,450 0 0 
ES Be OG cosucescacisastescaniscueh 10,443 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............0 . 10,330 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ....,, . 9,989 0 0 
Sawy Es :scccammneaneliaivecasnbainutanta . 9,953 0 0 
bg A RR 5 EAE . 9,672 0 0 
POO: BAN ,, .scrersscncrscssiomsiens ° 366 0 0 








For the erection of three houses and shops, Walworth- 
road, for Mr, F, Mason, Mr. F, Codd, architect ;— 
lg, REA eevseees £3,777 0 0 
ROME ns cacetsecensensstadesotvann vedas 3,578 0 0 
i ee ee bedintire wane 3,334 0 0 
Se Ee BR cacicasesmeeoetnecetinseonnnb 3,149 0 0 
ROT i wisvessandonsaunanctiaeexeiens 3,117 0 0 
DORIIRG ciccicecesvcncsesnwceivediness 3,100 0 0 
Newman & Mann,,,......cosccccseses 3,076 0 0 
SEES, cncesunsecastiemnvitpaseciGheecansiess 66 0 0 
Whittick 3,000 0 0 
oe een 2,988 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum ..........cscccseere 2,050 0 0 
BRIGG: .ncisds.ecusdadiieestiecdies mae . 3,750 © O 
ENG Fi BI ncthemisnsatcnsencininin 2,642 0 0 





For Abergavenny town-hall, markets, &c, Messrs. 
Wilson & Willcox, architects:— 


For additions to the Railway Hotel, Finchley, for Mr. | 


For the reconstruction of the roof of Hughenden Manor 
co aoe, in, Se tom perty of the a Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P ernon, architect :— 


Or. Old Lead. 

Lever......... sesseeeee £765 0 0 ,.. £100 0 0 
WERIRS: sommnan. O00 0.0. «., 318. 0.9 
SEO vscisccnaseiass 615 0 0... 116 0 0 
Wheeler ....s..s000 . 59800. 89 0 0 
Hitcheock ..,,...... 505 0 0 . 8 0 0 
Woodbridge ...... 66910 0 . 8210 0 
BE siatniecamaene 516 0 0 ... 150 0 0 
Y cocasccdecssecesee 610 0 0... 100 0 0 
Weed eccoseee too 500 0 0. 726 0 
Fincher.,........000+» 468 00... 160 0 
Pierce (accepted) 420 0 0 .. HO 0 0 





For additions to dwelling-house for Mr. W. Forester, 
Malmesbury, Wilts. Mr. T, 8. Lansdown, sathaingte 
Weeks & Bowman ........c..:ss0ceeee £460 0 








For coachhouse, stables, &c., and for converting present 
| ecoachhouse and stables into billiard-room, for Dr. Tipple, 
| Erith, Kent, 8.E. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 

"Relph (ACURIEEE) ..r20cepecnrseversensees £396 0 0 





| For two houses, at Sutton, for Mr. John Ruck. Mr, 
Edwin Nash, architect :— 





RCTS AIR akevtweenscsveus £1,974 0 0 
1,966 0 0 
Vac cies pte ce . 1,899 0 0 





° 
5 
wi! 
° 
E 
e 
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For alterations to the premises of Messrs, Hitchcock, 
Williams, & Co., 71, 72, 73, 74, St. Paul’ s-charchyard. 
| Sew entablature, patent steel shutters, sun ere &e,i— 
| Clark & Co, (accepted) ...........006 £600 0 


} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G.—A. V.— Rev. Mr. A.—W. D. K.—8S. & H.—C. & C.—T. W. W.— 
F. £. T.—J. B—W. H. 8.—J. N.—J. 3.-—N. & F.—L. & G.—H— 
G. F. H.—E, W. T.—F. B. W.—J. C.—E. M. B—R. K. —~W.—H. H. 3.— 
M. L.—Tom.—J. R.—W. D.—W. B.—T. 8.— Civis Londinensis.—R, C. 
—E. M.—Captain W.—H. K.& W.—J. 8.—E. B. (is an adveriisement). 
—Pilumber (the wages named for an app ice are terstood to 
apply to an ordinary day’s work).—J Y. K. (wiil have notice).— 
W. D., sen, (vext week).—J. P. (next week).— RB. C. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pviniing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 














TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

NOW READY. THE TWENTY - SIXTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for 
the year 1868, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siwpence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o ‘clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copizs ONLY should be sent. 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 








Or SaaS £10,050 0 0 

Bats. Oe. \dacicctintstodiinsetatideis 9,028 4 0 

Beaver BGM | civissesccisccosseves 8,607 12 0 

Jones & Co. 00 
Moreland ... 00 

Weish ...... 00 
Diment 0 0 
Woodford 6 7% 

Trow & Son 00 
Bladwell ...... 00 | 
PIO nccincniae 00 








Accepted for a power-loom shed to be erected in Soot- | 
hill, for the Alexandra Mill Company, Messrs, Sheard & 
Hanstock, architects ;— 

Mason's Work. | 

Robinson, Hirst, & Co. .......0..sseeceress £562 0 0 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work, 
WU oresccseseicastacdthsntsbnmcanecentes 530 0 0 | 


Lronfounder’s Work, 
NGI sesecnpesintuitecssonecavenadassccensgsbanevs 135 14 0 


Slater’s Work, j 
GRIN esssiscclicinnresennshesieonilios . 250 0 0 | 





For rebuilding the Buck’s Head, James-street, Bethnal- 


green-road, Messrs. Reeves & Butcher, arc hitects ; — 
PRE Gh TOM cscasiconvnpianarieddnante £1,696 00 
USO Ue UR. con cacecpverschaicccnvonne 1,582 0 0 
ON vcs ieccevsiuierteseiboubentbenes 1,569 0 0 
BARGE 60+ cxcadeveonesionenincusnene aseeeve 1,514 0 0 
COOK sercevicsenpancestenneteansntel antes 1,254 0 0 
Higgs (accepted) .............+-se000 1,247 0 0 





For sewers at Holly Park, Crouch-hill. Mr. Frederick 
Wallen, architect :— 
SAMOS ADDO ......ccrsrocresncsveere +». £240 0 0 





For new mtablen for Mr. W. Renee, Malmesbury, 
Wilts. Mr. T.8 
Weeks & Soaee ovoves soreseseees: ses £221 00 








and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 


| by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 


to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








EALE’'S RUDIMENTARY ‘SERIES. 
The ART of BUILDING: containing the 


g neral principles of construction, the materials used in building, 
strength of materials, &e.&c. By EDWARD DOBSON. Price ls. 6d, 


BRICK and TILE MAKING. By EDWARD 


| DOBSON. New edition, with additions, embracing account of all 
| recent improvements, new machinery, &c. By ROBERT MALLET, 
Ba. 


MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING : exhibit- 
ing the principles of maronuic a — their application. By 
WARD DUBBSON. New edition, wi tions, Price 9. 6d. 

The es, of DWELLIN G-HOUSES, 
with plan 1 quantities, and 
timate By 8. H. maoome hee edition, with | additions, price 


COTTAGE BUILDING. By 0 C. BRUCE 
ALLEN, Architect. With notes and additions. 

QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS, ne 
to calculate and take them in Brieklayer’s, Masou’s, 
Piumbe:'s, Painter's, Paperhanger’s, Giller’s, Smith's, . —— 
—— with rules for abstractixg, &c. By A.0. BEATON. 


*POUN DATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS. 


By EF. DOBSON. Price 


LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, OON- 





CRETES, &c. By G. R. BURNELL, CE. Price le. 64, 
N.B.—A Catalogue of Weale’s Sertes will be sent free on application. 
London : VIRIUE & CO. 26, Ivy-iane. 
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SBEDDINGTOS-PAYK, Surrey-—Valuable Freehold Building Lond, CIENCE of 0 ° LO U R. 
ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD |" 4 gy ger cet sun tuyere pam am 
ra 


are inetructed b up the Mortg»gees to OF FER for SALE by CHAPM+N & H 
10N, at the ¥ ABT, Tokephouse-yard, on WEDNESDAY, 24th “A capital treatise, The student will find a new and Mes d 
PEBRU ARY, at TWO olok, as _— or Six as lem a@ very valuable satisfactory system of colour proposed, which will commend itself to 
FREEHOLD PROPER comprising about | artistsand decorators who may desire to bring the resources of science 
Ba. ar 9p. of most eli bie balling fand, delight , delightfully steaste om the to the aid of their studies, To these we commend the vol volume before 


bigh road he picturesque be aa at once scientidc and artistic in ite + and b It 
pariab church, pam rem» three railway The | is the most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject 
[ots possess fromtages to the road from 280 ft. to 69 ft. | that has for a very long time, and will receive the applause 
bys Atheneum. 


bar at 
considerable depth, are studded with fine timber, and offer | it well deserves.” — 
unusual advanteges gene! ey ie of 





detached and semi-detached “ We look for a striking effeet on all sorts of colour-designs, when 
residences. bea yo © = Re in request in this repidly increasing | the pod ages a4 here introduced becomes known ; for it is net unlikely 
he'ghbourhood. —May be viewed, and Sisodabiatned in this idea of sections of the colour-cube we havea key to the 
BRIDGRS, ‘ba WIELL, BEY WOOD, & RAM, Solicitors, 23, iofnite natural harmonies of colour.”—2Z. 


N ARTICLED PUPIL required in the 
Office of a firm of Architects, practising in Lendon, and who 
are _ engaged in the erection of churches as well as in gemeral 
A ired.—Apply to F. L. B. A. care of 

Messrs. Spon, Book-eller, 43, Charing-er oss, 


UILDER’S MANAGER, or SUPERIN- 


TENDENT of WORKS.—General knowledge of every branch 
of the busivess, -Ineasuring, estim sting, —- =r quantities, letting 
the 


ng use of ma- 
chine: licable to building purposes, = Will be DISENGAGED 
about the 14th of March.—Address, 539, Office. of the “‘ The Builder.” 


ROUGH of BRIGHTON.—WANTED, 
TWO or THREE INSPECTORS of DRAINAGE WORKS.— 


Apply, stating age, salary required, 
ences, to Mr. P. C. LOCKWOOD, C.E. Town-hall, Brighton. 




















sare. Bi uilder. 
oo -equare, W.C, ; at the Mart ; and of Messra, WINSTANLEY “ Conceived aud carried out not pr Read foree and Ss: 
& HORWOOD, 10, Paternoster-row, St. Paul's, B.C. eee 


Chert‘ey, Surrey.—18 acres of Freehold Land, adj ig Lady 
Ho land's estate, in a charming locality, and available hereafter 


he waa WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD HE COUNTY COURTS ACTS, RULES, 


nt cones (Common Law and Equity), and their JURIS- 
are instrueted by the Hostenoees So Sette pO yah Peep. | DICT DIGTION and PRACTICE, forming a complete Manual of the Law of 
the Mart, n,, Fokenbouse-yard. on FREEHOLD y Courts, with Forms, Schedules of Costs, and a Copious Index. 
RUARY, in one lot, # valuable and most desirable By 30 JOAN SHORTT and EDWYN TONRS, Eaqrs. Barristers-at-Law. 
ESTATE, ae of about 18 acres of land on the high road from London : HOKACE COX, 10, Wellington-street, S:rand. 








Ainin: 








(SAMBRIDGE IMPROVEMENT AOTS.— 
J WANTED, by the Commissioners, a SURVEYOR, who pos- 
sees a competent knowledge of measuring and valuing such public 
works as may come within the scope and provisions of | an ag 
ment Act, and a knowledge of d 
veying, and mapping. He will be expected to devote his time euliedy 
to the duties of his office, and not engage in any other occupation or 
bust Salary, 1501. per anvum. The duties to commence at 








oo etre Winia Water oanch ofthe Sosth Westra 
-Wes 
Hnivay ad wsontempated station thereon, |The land is bounded POCKET EDITION of the NEW RULES 
th the estate of Lady Holland, vieinity s and ORDERS of the COUNTY COURTS, with a copious Iad 
ginia Water, side* Windsor Grest-part, Chertsey, and other attractive | Price Sa. 64 cloth a er 
features of this favourite locality will hereafter render it almost un- London : HORACE COX, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
rivalled for building purposes, for which 2 gen a —- 
eedle an old and re- CT ° 
spectable tenant, st a nominal rent,— Printed particulars, with plans, A Ss and USEFUL HIN TS relating to 
may be obtained of Mears. ow. SAWTELL, HEYWOOD, & FISdING aud seperene. to which is added a series of Recipes 
EAM, Solicitors, 24, RedLi C.; at the Place of Sale ; and ae of Dogs in Health and Viseare. Second edition, 
of Messrs. WINSTAN ANLEY 4 « onwoob, 10, Paternoster-row, St. | Price 5s. cloth. 
Pau)’s, E.C. POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of the LOWER 
FORMS of LIFE. Illustrated. By C. R. BREE, M.D, F.L.S. F.Z.8. 


Price 5s. cloth. 
R. WM. HODSOLL js instructed by the PRACTICAL FALCONRY. By GAGE 


Cam pbel deceased, to SELL b: 
Lor ay yi RARLE FRERMAN, M.A. (“ Peregrine” of “The Field"). Price 5x 


Trustees of 

A chon a at the SHIP enh futton-at-Hone, near Dartford, 

Kent, on TAURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25h, 1869 at TWO for THRER 

c'cock, about 200 e:pital BLM TIMBER TREES, and 14 suverior THE ANGLER’S DIARY and FISHER- 

OAK3, all recently felled, and lying on the Cou re en | MAN'S GUIDE to the Rivers and Lakes of the World for 1849, con- 

Sutton-at-Hone ; also, at the same time and coe will be : 32 tains Forms for registering the take of Fich throughout the year, 
tal elm trees, lying at Ramsden aud Kevington, St Mary’sCray, | ang an cutonsive List of Fishing Stations over the whole world, 

a quantity of Lient ash and # timber in the ne | Price, post free, ] 

plank, some very superior yellow THE RAIL and the ROD; or, The Tourist- 


pine coach pane 
useful |imbers ly ing at the Eynsford Saw-mills,—The timber at Satton } 
application to Mr. COOPER ; thatat Kevington Angler's Guide to Waters and Quarters on the (1) Great Eastern, (2) 


be viewed on 
i te shown by THOMAS WELLER, St. Mary's Cray, of whom | Great Western, (3) South-Western, and !(4) South-Eastern Railways. 
catalogues may be had; alsoof Mr. TURN Bynsford Saw-mills; By GREVILLE FENNELL. Price 1s each ; in cloth, ls. 6d. each. 
at the Pince of Sale; and of Mr, WM. HODSOLL, Auctioneer, &. THE COURSING CALENDAR and RE- 
Farningbam, Kent, VIEW. Vol. XXII. containing the Reports of the Meetings during 
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Lady-day next. The Surveyor will be required to enter into a bond 
of 1001. with two sureties in 50/. each, for the due performance of 
his duties. Testimonia’s, post paid, with respect to character and 
qualifications, and stating the age of the candidate, to be sent to my 
Office, 60, St. Amdrew’s-street, Cambridge, om or before the lst of 
MARCH next. It is to be expressly understood that a canvas or 
solicitation for the suyport or votes of the Commissioners, either 
| direet'y or ea is forbidden, end any infringement of this 
injanetion will be deemed a disqualification of the , 
that his testimoniais cannot be noticed. 
The following are the duties to be performed by the Surveyor :~ 
1. He shall inspect and superintend the laying down and repairing 
the Pavements of tne Carri«ge-ways and Foot-ways, and the 
a in and repairing Drains, and all works done by the Gas 
and Waterworks Companies, or private 





persons, 

2. He shall estimate the cost price of contemplated New Work. 

3. He sha'l measure up and certify all Works, and report upon the 
manner in which they have been executed. 

4. He shall take a'! Levels, and mike Sections for requisite Works, 

5. He shall measure or weigh materials purchased by the Com- 
missioners for Roads and Paths 

6, He shall superintend the emyloyment of all Labourers engaged 
in the Scavenging, Watering, aud Repairing Roads and Places, 
and see that such Works are properly executed. 

7. He shall examine and sign Bills relating to Pavements, Draina, 
and Materials, previously to their being submitted to the Finance 
Committee. 

8. He shall attend the meetings of the Board, and of such Com- 

mittees as may require his assistance. 

He sha’l go out with the Lamp Committee, and see the instruc- 

tions of that Committee carried into eff-ct. 

10. He shail see that Scaffvids are properly put up, and that the 


bd 





KENTISH TOWN WHAR¥.—To Contractors, Builders, Carmen, Autumn Season of 1868, is now ready. Kdited by “STONEHENGE.” 
and Othera,—The valuable werking Piant of a Contractor, of a Price 10s 6d. cloth. 


powerful new Locomotive Steam-enugine, capital Steam Crane,s THE RURAL ALMANAC and SPORTS. | 


4-horse power borizo.tal Engine, 2 6-horse power Boilers, 23 strong 

pene Horses, 4 Grain-wagons, 25 Brick, Rubbish, and Slop MAN'S eet = yy 10Ox ot, Btrand xz: —— 
Carts, Timber- A +0 ee Steam Chaff-cutting Machine, | ; . ae . ° * od 

2 excellent Cana! -boate, large assortment of useful effects. 





A. MANSELL’S NEW CATALOGUE of about six hun*red 


MESSRS. FURBER, R PRICE, & FURRER TMPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, &o.— | 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, DioTOGRAPHS of the Churches, Public Boildings, Antiquities, | 


Kentish Town Wharf, Kenti-h Town-road, on Lg cages ef a 
FEBRUARY 2¢h. at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, the whole of the 

capital working PLANT, ivcluding the fittings of smith’s and | se oe ant te. cathy. Post - for one stamp ; or, with specimen 
whe-ler's shopr, old and’ new iron, 40,090 stock brick, glass tiles, Photograph, for 24 sia mps. Selection parcels on advautageous terms, 
sticks of times, we'ghing-machine, coal-sacks, bean-mil!, oat- . MANSELL, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 





crusher, 30 sets of harness, stable utensils, counting-house fittings, | I » 
&¢—May be viewed, and catal had at the Wharf; of Messrs. n One Volume, with abeve 3,000 Woot 
SOS TDe erm centnoraas bad af, the What ct Mem | TYNCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEER- 


ING, HISTORICAL, THEORRTICAL, and PRACTICAL. 


the Auction and Estate Offices in Warwick-court, Gray’s-ian. 
By EDWAKD ORESY, Architect and Civil Engineer, 


On, THURSDAY, _ at oo + me | How Impree-ieu, 
ASGOW,.—Bale of valuable Forge Plant and Machinery,7 Steam —s,, 
and ’ . Bteam Traveller, 3 A desi¢eratum in engineering science is supplied by this remark- 
Hipmaners Seendetions, 3°38 . 5 Stee ~~ <a There ie not = mem ber of the profession, from the 
| 
| fi 








Bogines, Boilers, and Fittings, Heating Furnaces, powerful 8! ot- me. A. 
ting and Planiog Machives, Vertical Drills, massive civil the surveyor, who will not 
Turning Lathes, Derrick and Forge Cranes, Pauching and Shear- find = ao to enrich his mind and extend his know- 


, azette, 
= Le sal -Weighing Machine, Forge and Smiths’ Tools | Soden. a GREEN, & CO. Patern vs 


] | CicHison & DIXON will SELL, as as 


above, beginning at TWELVE, Noon, including 7 





UANTITIES “MADE EASY. 


Statues, &c. in Italy. Issued in two sizes, 3 by 2and 10 by 8 inches, | 


parties ereeting them reinstate and make good the Pavements, 
and shal! receive aod repay the Deposits made by the parties. 

ll. He shal! perform these and all such other duties as are required 

| by the Improvement Acts, to the satisfaction of the Chairman 
of the Improvement Board. 

| 12. If from any cause whatever the Surveyor shall be unable to 
attend personally to his ‘duties, he sha'l cause some competent 
person, approved of by the Chairman, to attend on 
during the execution of all pub ie work. 

13. He sha!) have discretionary powers to expend in repairs any sum 
not exceeding 20s. and for ail sums above that amount, the Sur- 
veyor shall have approval, in writing, of the Chairman of the 
Bard, and the Commissioners of the parish in which the work 
is to be done; and he shall report at every meeting of the Board 
the powers he has exercised.— By order, 

Cambridge, Januray 29, 1869. FRED. BARLOW, Clerk. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &. 

ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work. __ Desgeatins Furniture, and Gilding in all its Ane a 

may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mar! borough Lun, Blenheim- 


| steps, Oxford-street.—Address to the Secretary. 





HOP FOREMAN.—WANTED, by a 
London Firm, an energetic and experienced Man, in the above 
capacity.—Address, in the first instance, by letter, stating age, pre- 
vious engagements, salary, and full particulars, to B. R. 76, Wor 
ship-street, EC. 





+104, 


hajuwoers, ranging from 64 tons to § of a ton ; 5 derrick cranes, wie A quick and accurate method of taking out q 

mountings, ranging from 20 to 6 tons each ; 3 wooden and 3 iron plans or buildings, with or without a specification. oe free 

Sa A. rele be oh Bs The lh ——- by post for 30 stamps —Address, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 

made by “ Tay ine, wit road, U Lewisham-road, Cross, | 8. 

35-inch stroke and 8 feet diameter ; table, weighing about 90 tons ; 4 co — z 

omell elatting - ae | 24-inch stroke and 7 feet table; another MOKIN rel PLE with — "Ca Us KE ad 

slotting machine “neh stroke; vertical drill, 13 feet ES 

} inches between centres ; 3 *pindle, - ne nw ms will bore 5 feet Ih CURE The Theory of the Bey CAUSE and © 
cep; anocher laree vertical, triple gear, will bore 4 feet deep ; wall | with Practica’ wae for the Cure of Smoke. 











vertical spindle, 3¢ imehes ; massive triple eelf-acting lathe, Ae SLIig, 

oa eee eee ieees Taian 

Pe anes a plane Sb Sent equese os ond 10 feat long } direet- mae OF ae graeme ne ee F 

ee j,Rerleht high-yremare steam engine, about 15-horse ILLA and COTTAGE. AROHITECTORE, 

re Be ay ha | 
cseriptive Notice of each Building. 


large emlity faery, nmithy. machine and forge toon tr¥nis | Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen | s 





logues and further information, apply to — BANNATYNES, 

KIRK WOOD, & M‘JANNET, Wri 151, West George-street ; or | different Architects, are Illustrated Plans, Elevations, 

a Auctioneers, t the Mart, Bs ‘ext Nile-street, Giasgow.—The and Sections, together with pao ah Perspective Views | 
d Forge is now concentrated and carried on | and Details. The buildings are fi described, and 





wists ts heii 
f ual 
PPORGE in GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, |givn.) "7 “W* * Saimnent ot Se cost is 


FOR SALE.—There wiil be nwt to SALE, by PUBLIO “This is a volume that those about | to themes: Sof nlawtesn arent | 











ROUP, within the Faculty Hail, » Gl , u cottages may usefully study. The 

WEDNESDAY, the 10th y~a of i eon eee 1869. at 0 o'clock, tects can scarcely fail to Sagutehe information that it will be a gain | 

in the Afternoon (omiess disposed of by Private Birgain), | for them to acquire. Builders engaged in such 

Gane art ond wel posce, situated in Lancefield-street, | or sale will also find in it many valuable suggestions,"—Builder. | 
‘ow, with t ND and BULLDLN thereto belong’ 

but excluding the whole Plant therein, which is Sold sepa. Landen: BUACKIG & SOK, 44, Petwnccteseny. 

rately, at the ae by Pati Auction, upon Thursday, llth March A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATION OF 

prema leAgy: & Noon ; as to which sce se Adver- THE DOUBLE VIADUCT ON THE ORLKANS RAILWAY. 


tisement. The extent of Feend is 9961 square y or thereby, See“ THE ENGINEER” of FEBAUARY 19h. 


the greater part of which was scqutred about, twouty years ago ai [HE ENGINEER, of FRIDAY, Feb. 19th, 


358. per syuare yard. There is no Feu Duty. dite valuable privilege 





is possessed At, pres 2 from the for which me are CONTENTS : 

te Beem eee ppliances,—For further aan appiy to Messrs, | ~1. On Electricity and the Cerrelations.ot Electrical Force. No. VI. 
ANNATY NE KIEKWOUuD, & M'SaNNBT, Writers, 151, West (Mitustrated ) 

George-street, Glisgow. ‘The business Lancetield is| 2 Wu Transport System <n 

NOW concentrated and and carried on wholly in Gootiand stzvet Hs New | Coal Depot, Great Eastern Railway Company (I!lustrated). 
February 19, 1859. 4 The Janson eae of Foremen Magineeet, 

5. A New Pu 

SEVENOAKS, KENT, — Vv. uable Freehold 1 6. Steam Myrna for the Russian Navy (Illustrated). 

Wuitable for the erection of Vile Residences, and one fort First: | 7. The Triegraph to India, 


class Hotel, bei 1 ricket- icket 8. Surveillance in Manufactories. 
entrance to  pehiaenen ate the sear tng qoeend ane Sa 9. On Eupleatve ae es Purposes. No, IL. 
10. Recent Lectures at the Royal lusti d) 
Mt CORKE w will il SELL by AUCTION, at ll. Orleans Railway — Line from Commentry to Gannot (Ilus- 
the ROVAL CROWN HOTEL, Sevenoaks, on WEDNESDAY, | trated). 
~ y, FORTY-THREE PLOTS | 12. a on the Continent. 
wine LAND, situate the midst of the most beautiful | 13. The a —_ Scientific News of the Week. 


sceLery for which this locality isso famous, There isa Free Grammar Full Lists of 
THE ENGINEER, price 61. ; by post 74. 


railway station is within ten minutes’ walk of the property, and the 2 Office : 163, Strand ; and at ali Newsagents’ and Railway Stations. 





CHOOL of ART, SHEFFIELD.— 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-ART MASTER, to TAKE CHARGE 
of the EVENING ELEMEATAKY and MECHANICAL CLASSES 
during Five Evenings in each week, from 630 to 9. — Application, 
—— qualifications, and salary required, with references, to be 
le to the Honorary Secretary, School of Art, Sheffield. 


pow TRAVELLER WANTED, te CALL 

J on ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. A clever energetic man can 

have constaut employment on salary and commission. References for 

sobriety, &e. must be first-class.—Addcers, A. B. C, Mr. Stevens, 
42, Tot 


, 42, art-read. 


vv 
ANTED, in a BUILDER'S YARD, a 
JUNIOR CLERK or YARD MAN, t 
and keep accounts of Materials. Should write a good wad aud have 
knowledge of building accounts.—Apply, in writing, to Mr. 
YOUNG, 11, Red Lion-square. 


TO GLASS WRITERS. : 
ANTED, immediately, a First-class 
HAND. Goot wager. Constant employment.—DANGER- 
FIRLD & CO. 107, New Hall-street, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a REPRESENTATIVE, to 

CALL upon BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Apply 

to THOMAS SMITH & CO. Canal Pottery, Caval Bridge, Old Keat- 
roa’, London, 8 E. 


Ty 
ANTED, a TOWN TRAVELLER, to 
CALL vpon AROHIPECTS and BUILDERS. Must 
understand Book-keeping and Mechanical Drawing, and be able to 
give security to a moderate amount. Salary, 2%. per week, and com- 
mission.—Addresa, stating age and experience, B, Post-office, 774, Oid 
Kent-road. 


TO BUILDERS WITH STEAM JOINERY MACHINERY. 


W ANTED, as SHOP and MILL FORE- 

MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT —_ or country), Has a 
capital system of working the two, in saving of time and 
materials, being a joiner, with a practical Seomena of machinery, 
aud a quick detail dranghtsman, and setter-out of work of many 
years’ experience (age 39).—Address, J. M. J. 4, The Mall, Kensington. 


O PLUMBERS’ LABOUR 


ANTED, in an old-established Building 

Firm in a. for a constancy, a steady, well-conducted, 

experienced Man, between 25 and 35 years of age, as PLUMBER'S 

ASSISTANT. Must have : fcom employers. 

Address, stating how long i in last and full par- 
ticuiars, to 615, Office of “ Tne Builder.” 












































fan heer D itions of sale may be had of : - 
2a aw ek Re mo, Lover thamersiretRC.;Hes8Y | T)ARTNERSHIP, or Otherwise.—A first- 
Ef te Aneanee,laudeo-a Borsa; Ue Fass | ay ee ee oe ese Gas late 
& H#aD C or PA a 

Bale; and the various in the neighbourhood. | mie oo " “ie to take the envire manage- 
Peseta, meut of a provincial ‘Architect and Surveyor’s Practice,— Address, 
care of Mr. Buck, Porter, No. 7, W > 


PERFECTION | in BOOKKREPING.— | Victoriastrest. 8 W. 
have BET ee mei OIL ts anole, by" arse: con | CY URVEYS, large or small, also Plans of any 























= 
ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 
MASONS, fur a Gothic Stone Building. One en-rgetic and 
competent to take charge of setting out, working, and fixing from 
pens and capable of the management of men. Good paioeanen 
must be given ; alsoage, wager, married or single.—Address, B 
Post-office, Banbury. 


Fi f Surveyors and 
ere rset Beganly, 3, dtm 


fluished 
Pe eke wer ome to —_ u .. 














ENTRY, to whi bh was “ ” desert up on the the shortest notice, by an experienced 
No. 1,180, and which bas been adop'ed’ by Ly Fey a baud, wertpton, got would take a — if permaneat. The 


Modified Arrangement by Single uty, eultsble for small builders. | h ae W.a 
5 — | highest references given.—Addrese, W. 
Address, K. A, 4, St. George's-tosd, Regent's Park, London. cross, 8.E . 





Pirates Gasette” Galice, 200, Fleet-strest, London, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Fes. 20, 1869. 








ANTED, a good WORKMAN, who could 

do PLUMBING, PAINTING, and G!'AZING. Constant 
employment given.—Apply, by letter, Post-office, Kingston, Corfe 
Castle, Dorset. 





TO ARCHITECTS 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN who has been a practical Man,a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in the country, either a: an ASSISTANT or CLERK 
of WORKS.—T. J S. 43, Wes'ern-road, Ealing. W. 





UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, EM PLOYMENT, by a Young 

Man, as HANDY MAN. Used to Plambing, Painting, and 

Gasfitting, and can do plain Zinc-work Town or country.— Address, 
G.R. 12, Earl-street, London-road, Elephant and Cas‘le, London. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. . 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT either 
as ASSISTANT SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK 
of WORKS. Is a masterly draughtsman, as well as systematical 
. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B. C 
Upper Kennington-lane, London, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 

an immediate ENGAGRMENT. No objection to the country. 

= care of W. Nann, Esq. Architect, 25, College-hill, 
ty, 








TO HOUSE AGENTS AND DECORATORS. 


ae 
ANTED, a constant SITUATION, as 
PLASTERER and BRICKLAYER. One who has held the 
same situation in a decorator’s shop over seven years. No obj-ction 
to town or country, or to take the gene’al repairs on an estate,— 
Address, A. Z. 7, Vernon-terrace, Portobello-road, Notting-hill, 





TO BUILDERS. 

Al 
\ ANTED, a RKE-ENGAGEMENT as 
— (or GENERAL FOREMAN, orto Take Charge of a 
Understands Gothic and charch work. Is 
well up +4 ‘aan and accounts. Joiner by trade. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. Salary reasonable.—Addvess, 

SECTOR, Deacon's, Leadenhall-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


WANTED, by a first-class “CARPENTER 








and JOINER, or Staircase Hand, PIECEWORK, labour only. 
Town or country. Good reference given if required,— Address, A. Z. 
36, Tonbridge-street, Euston-road, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
PLUMBER. Is well conversed in ail branches ; has been 
use to new and jobbing work ; or take a Foreman’s Place, in town or 
country. State wages.—Address, W. 8. Pymm’s Park, Edmonton. 


WANTED, by a a Yount, en, ¢ a SITUA- 
TION as an IMPROVER to the pean and Joining 

having been at the trade five > se A good jobbing shop not 

objected to, Town or country, Good reference can be given, if 
q — Address, E, 8.14, Bayham-place, Camden Towa, N.W. 





NOBLEMEN AND OTHE 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, on an 


Estate, as BUILDING BAILIFF, by a chevenghty expe- 
rienced, energ * ‘tic Man, aged B4 wage ye _ Is & practical joiner, and 
well acq d with all b is a fair draughts- 
man and bookkeeper, “and can sao. up ‘all work, timber, &c. 
Unexceptionable references given.—Address, G. J. B. care of Mr. 
Coldwell, Walton-on-Thames, 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 

« Gantegorey Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser (Wood 

Bricks, Dutch Clinkers, or Tile-), to TAKE WOKK by the PIECR. 

Labour only. God testimonials and references.—Address, JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, James-place, North-street,Poyplar. 


W ANTED, by a thorou ighly practical Man, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WURKS or OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN. Middie age. Joiner by trade.—Aadress, A. 5. Post- 
office, Grafton-road, Kentish-town, London, N.W. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Builder's Office.— 
Address, H. Simmons's Library, Moore Park Road, Fulham. 




















\ ANTED, a RE- EN (GAGEMENT,  tempo- 


rary or iain. Isa good d ht. 
well up in perspective, detail, and colouring. —— ~ ag 
Ealary moderate.—Address, I. G. A. 38, Museum-street, W.C. 





TO 
\ ANTED, “by "the: Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Classic. Salary mode- 
rate. —Address, J. H. 53, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, as Plumber, Painter, Glazier, Paperhanger, &. Un- 
derstands the general repairs of houses.—Address, PLUMBER, 1, 
Lockhart-terrace, Ball's Pond-road, London. 


TO BUILDERS, | ECORATORS, &c. 








\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL’ FOREMAN. Well accustomed to envensive | 
works. First-c ials and —Add ress, A. Z. care | 
of M. Teylor, io "Hiei giaen, Junction-road, Upper Holloway. | 








TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a Gentleman, who has a 

large connexion with Architects, Builders, and others, an 

AGENCY, on commission or otherwise. Is well acquainted with 
building in all branches.—Address, 543, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, & 


\ ANTED, to Place a RESPECTABLE 


YOUTH i= the OFFICE of either of the above. Is a fair 
Draughtsman.— Address, OTA, 10, Queen’s-road West, Chelsea, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &. 


WANTED, by. an experienced ASSIST- 


ANT, an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare and 
finish drawings from rough sketches (Ulassic style), make out details, 
has some knowledge of Gothic, and can make perspective drawings. 

moderate.—Address, J. M. C. Mr. Gobbi, [ronmonger-street, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 





HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, FS SITUATION, in an Office of 


the above. as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. London preferred,— 
Address, BE. A. Dorset-villa, Lower Tulse-hill, 8. 


bs bee: by a respectable Young Man, 


aged 21, aconstant SITOATION, as a good PAIYTER and 

pn and to make himself otherwise generally usefal. Town 
untry. Good reference if required.—Address, W. B. 49, Long- 
fellow-roed, Mile-end-roai, Middlesex. 





\ J ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

an ENGAG «MENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, working 
or otherwise. Is thoroughly practical in sign and glass writing 
and gilding, eee. graining, aud the measu ement of work. 
Address, W. C. 19, Penrose-street, Walworth-road, 8.E, 








WANTED, by ‘an “ASSISTANT, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, in an Architect's or Surveyor’s Office, 
Good references,—Address, J. C. 60, Infirmary-road, Sheffield. 





TO SMITHS, ENGINEERS, AND FOUNDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of yy FITTERS, "7 

Well understands working drawings, esti all b 

the Smith’s department.—Address, M. RB. 9, \Siesieneuteh Gan 

berwell-road, 8. 








MASTER BUILD 


WANTED, ‘by. a practical. Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT SHOP or OUTDOOR FOREMAN, 
yy wed and Joiner by Po Good references.—Address, J, E. 
26, Glyo-street, Vauxhali Gardens. 





MASTER BUILDERS. 


Wane, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. oer Roy Church 








Peahoften Cambridgeshire, 


TO BUILDERS. 
j ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN. Understands the general work of a Builder's 
smitn’s shop, Bell-hanging, Gas-fitting, Steam, &¢ .—T. P. 159, Lupus- 
street, Pimlico, 8 W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


steady, persevering, and energetic Man, 36 yon of oak, 
FOREMAN of JOINERS and CARPENTERS, or FOREMAN of 


| BUILDING WORKS. Well up in all branches, and trustworthy 


for a country job. Has carried out good jobs, Good references to 
London builders, &c.— Address, JAMES, Post-office, Twickenham. 


W ANIED, by an ARCHITECTS 


ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat and correct 
draughtsman, and fair colourist. Prepares working and finished 
drawings, and thoroughly understands the various duties of an office. 
Accustomed to town and country offices. Terms, a guinea 
weck, First-class references.—Address, 593, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








TO SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young 





TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Man of good practical | 

enpetenen,, a SITUATION as MANAGER of a BRICK- | 
| yIELD, or to take at per th No ti to go ab:oad.— | 
| Address, W. G. care otf Mr. Tinley, —— &c. Tho:ntou-heath, 
Croydon. 








TO BUILDERS OR SURVEYORS. 
~ Tr : ° 
ANTED, a SITUATION, with either of 
the above, by a Young Gentleman (sged 21). Can make 
sets of working and detail drawings, and assist in making up estt- 
mates. Highest testimonials and moderate sslary.—Address, 603, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PAINTERS AND BUILDER#. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, fora Constancy or Jub, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and 
PAPERHANGER,. Can do jobbing plumbing, if required. Would | 
be very useful iu a small shop. hree years’ reference from last 
employer.—Addres, COOKE, 76, Great Bland-street, Dover road 
Borough, Loudon, 8,.E. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as BRASS- 
FINISHER, for lathe and vice. Wages low.—Addreis, Y. Z. 
18, _Narsan- street, Middlesex Ho-pital. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. First clars 
testimonials.—Addre-s, A. D. 8, Cumberland-villas, Wandle-road, 
Wandsworth-common, 

















Gentleman, a REENGAGEMENT in a BSurveyor’s or 
Builder’s Office. Good gee particulars, address, L. G. 
Post-office, Waiworth-road, London, 8. 


OUTH WANTED, in an Architect’s 


Gffice, who would be seeker’ to copy documents and trace 





Peg owt A small salary given —Apply, in own handqriting, to 


F. L. B. A. care of Messrs, 8pon, Booksellers, 48, Charing-cross. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c, 


HE Advertiser, a thorough three-branch 
hand, wishes for a SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 


| and GLAZIEK, Good reference,—Addrees, J. H. 94, Barnsbury-road, 


Islington. 





TO DISTRICT SURVEt ORS, 


y / ‘HE Advertiser, who is employed three days 
a week by a District ng ng wishes for asimilar ENGAGE- 
MENT for the remaining three d: jays. Able to conduct prosecutions, 
&c. collect fees. Six years’ reference,—Address, OMEGA, care of 
Mr. J. H. Graves, 17, Shrewsbury-road, St. Stephen’ ‘s-square, w 


IMBER TRADE—WANTED, a 


SITUATION as TRAVELLER. Thoroughly waderstsads the 
business. Good refereuces.—For particulars, ougly to H. EB D, 
Post-office, 8t. John’s-hill, New Wandsworth, 3. 


TO BUILDERS AND GENILEMEN ABOUT TO BUILD. 


HE Advertiser, with twelve years’ expe- 
rience as GENERAL FOREMAN in London, with first-class 
is OPEN to TAKE WORK. Labour only; in avy or all 











TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, 


W ANTED, by a Young ian, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER in the Joinering and Fixing line. No 
objection to Staircase work. Has had five years’ good experience. 
Wages not so much an object as work.—Address, P. O. 202, Broad- 
street, Reading. 


TO ae I _— ee AND HOUSE 
TORS. 


W ANTED, by 2 ‘thoroughly practical Man, 

s SITUATION in the PAPEKHANGING TRADE, haviug 
had ten years’ experience in the various branches of block printing ; 
or as Manager or Working Foreman in the retail trade, having for 
the last eight years been employed as decorator and paperhavger. 
Can speak French and English fluently.—Address, J. B. F. Post- 
office, Guernsey. 


ANTED, bya thoroughly practical and 

capeteness CLERK of WORKS, just completing important 

works in this town, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in all braaches 

of the building trade. Copies of testimonials on application.— 
Address, C. W. 22, Benyon-street, Shrewsbury. 


TO MASTER PAINTERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 


IMPROVER, A4 GRAINING and MARBLING. Landen 
preferred.— Apply, G. A. R. at Mr. Sweetman’s Library, Wincanton. 











ARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ TANTED, by a Carpenter, PIKCEWORK. 

Used to satan and stairs. Well up in housework ; stairs 
preferred. Labour unly. Town or country.—Address, 8. B. care of 
Mr. Smith, 25, Silver-street, Golden-square. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, in con- 

sequence of his master retiring from business, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER. Has served three years and a half of his ap- 
prenticeshbip to the stone masonry.—Address, B, W. W. Post-office, 
Leicester. 








TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. Has had 

the care of extensive jobs, in town and country. Dulness of trade 

the only cause of changing. First-class teatimouials frum the largest 

builders in London.— address, 69, care of Mr. Palmer, 39, Harsison- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 

PLUMBER, Gas and Hot-water Fitter, Plain Z ine- good 
&c. a Constant SITUATION or JOB. Thoroughly uoders tands all the 
P.umbing branches, &c, Age 32 —Address, PLUMBER, 16, Wenlock- 
road, City-road. 





the branches of the trade, Town orcountry. € Carpeuter and joiner 
by trade.—Address, 609, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE Advertiser, aged 23 years, requires a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT, permanent or otherwise, Has a fair 
knowledge of Gothic, chureh, and other work; is practical and 
ve. First -class references. Terms, 30s. per 
week.— Address, 4. 2, Southerton-road, Hammersmith, W. 


TO MASONS, BUILDERS, 
HE Advertiser, a ‘STONE prow MARBLE 


MASON, aged 28, ts "‘. want of a JOB. Country preferred.— 
C. G. E. 50, Holloway-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 

as WORKING FOREMAN. Good three-branch-hand. Is weil 

up in closet and bath work. Can do gasfitting, and is thoroughly 

conver ant with the whole routine ~ a good jobbing shop. Would 

fill up time at painting or glazing if required.—Address, M. 8, 31, 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square. 


To BUILDERS AND OTH 


[THE Advertiser is open to rv ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL MACHINIST, Can work Joiner’s circular 
saw, ‘Moulding machines; can sharpen frame or circular saws. No 
to fon or country. reference will be given.— 




















TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as WORK- 


ING FOREMAN of Plumbers, Painters, aden, and Paper- 
, bya respectable, confidential, practical Mau, A fair writer, 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND O 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMEN' T. ny LATH- 
RENDER. Wege, 7s. 64. per load.— Address, J. SATEHELL, 
23, Fellow-street South, Hackney-road. 





grainer, gilder, &c. ; can design, and paint in oil and water, esti 

work, keep account-books, or manage a busines:. Good testimouials 
as to ability, punctuality, ahd general conduct.—Address, G. H. 
Prospect Cottage, St. Andrew’s-road, Romford. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

ouT- DOOR FOREMAN, or MANAGER. Canpenter a 

Png Ad trade. Can make | working drawings, measure up work, 

lo jon to takea job. (Labour only) vy 

‘ aoe Good reference,— Ad¢ress, Z, Mr. ‘thorp, 20, Hart-street, 
Grosvenor-square, W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP or WorKING SHOP FOREMAN (Joi OUT- 

DOOR FOREMAN. Well up in etairs. Seven mah oe poe 
Address, A. B. 73, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


Wes ANTED, (car "5 “thoroughly, practical 


“wy | A; ut Wonks, an ENGAGEMENT. Many years’ 
t-class Wor ‘ka, — Address, 588, Office of * The 




















rANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBEK, GASFITIEB, PAINTER, and PLAIN 
ZINC WORKER, Used to to jobbing work in all its branches. Kefer- 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


W Asncaris by the Advertiser, aged 18, a 


BITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. boantey 


A 
Address, 8. R. D. 26, Portiand-street, Waudswortn-road, Surrey. 
TO LAND BURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


us Advertiser, an Architect, is desirous 
ofa PARTNERSHIP in the country, where the two busi- 
nesses may be combined.— Address, N. Z. Pust-office, Ashford, Kent. 


ARPENTER.—A Young Man, aged 22, 
t 











years’ experience. Good references.—Address, No. 614, Office ot 
4 The "Builder. ~ 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL, &HOP, or WORKING FOREMAN, or Charge of 

a Job (town or country), by a steady, practical, and energetic man ; 

thoroughly experienced in setting out works and working drawings, 

Reference from late employers,—Address, B. A. Mr. Barrows, 11, 
Moreton-street, Pimlico, 5.W. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ ANTED, by a CLERK, of considerable 


experience * , profession, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 
tect’s or Land Burveyor’s Office, temporary or ot herwise, Generally 
qualified in practical and artistic Drawing and Land Surveying. 
Speciality for a sai etcning. Salary, 21, 2s.—Address, 638, 
Office of “* The Builder. 











RCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, “by the Advertiser, who is a 


good Deangntennan, has had great experience in building 
and lay out estates, an ‘APPOINTMEN where the whole ef bis 





ence if required.—Address, J, C. M. 1, Avior-terrace, Brook -stree 
Grosvenor-square, : 5 . 





time wo be employed. Is a good land surveyor, and well ac- 
quainted with le &c,— Address, 435, Office of “‘The Builder.” 


qui a JOB, Bench or Fixirg. London or cubuste. 
paces. >" _peac ata E. T. 5, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, 





TO COUNTRY BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 


THOROUGHLY good WRITER and 

GRAINER WANTS an ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred, 
Would not object to oceasional brushwork to fill np time.—Address, 
Z. 2, Bilehester-road, Notting-hili, Londou, W. 





RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN and 


expeditious GENERAL ASSISTANT, is Be DISENGAGED, 








arg conversant with the prep 1 y draw- 
ings, &c, from the Kketches avd ri d ia competi- 
tion work. Terms moderate, Town or count fontaine, ae ARCGHI- 


TROT, 65, Warwick-street, Warwick-square, 8. 





COMPETENT A ASSISTANT, well up in 

Construction, Working and Detail Drowings, Perspective, 
Colouring, and Etching, &c, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
Office duties, desires an ENGAGEMENT,—Address, ALPHA, care of 
Gray, Stationer, 141, Pentonville-road. 





Pree HR Ling ts 





